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pitcner 


The  Cream  of  History  and  Romance 
^         Fills  Pitchers  m  Rare  Collection 

Eleven  Hundred  and  Thirty  Pitchers,  Some  Small  as  Thimbles 
and  Others  Centuries  Old,  Are  Represented  in  As- 
semblage  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pickering  of 
Noel,  Missouri. 


Pitchers,  pitchers,  everywhere, 
And  not  a  one  to  spare ! 

IT  a  certain  point  in  Southern 
/\   Missouri,   where  the   U.  S. 
\  highway  No.  71  is  bordered 
on  one  side  by  rock-ribbed 
walls   and   on   the   other   by  the 
deep,  blue  waters  of  Elk  River,  is  the 
little  town  of  Noel.   If  one  stops  at 
this  charming  spot  and  goes  into  a 
certain  cafe  one  comes  upon  a  most 
interesting  hobby. 

Pitchers  of  all  sizes  and  all  kinds 
hang  from  hooks  and  are  placed  on 
shelves,  which  completely  cover  the 
upper  four  feet  or  more  of  side  walls 
of  this  humble  little  spot.  Here  are 
rare  pitchers,  curious  pitchers,  beau- 
tiful pitchers,  pitchers  big  and  little, 
pitchers  trivial  and  pitchers  costly. 
One  feels  at  once  that  there  must  be 
something  intensely  interesting  in 
connection  with  at  least  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  pitchers,  for  they  were 
at  once  declarative  of  olden  days,  of 
lost  arts,  of  rich  industries,  of  many 
lands. 

One  at  once  begins  to  look  about 
for  the  pitcher  devotee.  It  is  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Pickering,  wife  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel,  who,  upon  see- 
ing any  guest's  interest  is  more  than 
pleased  to  tell  one  something  of  her 
collection,  which  numbers  1,130.  A 
most  unusual  thing  about  so  large  s 
collection  is  that  most  of  the  pitchers 
have  come  as  gifts  from  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  have  learned  of 
the  owner's  interest  in  this  particular 
line  of  art.  One  listens  with  interest  to 
Mrs.  Pickering's  stories  of  her  favorite 
pitchers,  her  oldest  one,  her  largest 
one  and  her  tiniest  one,  which  by 
the  way  is  of  onyx  and  measures  all 
of  an  inch  in  height!  One  friend 
claims  the  privilege  of  adding  each 
hundredth  pitcher,  and  thus  far 
eleven  have  come  from  this  one 
source,  each  of  which  has  been  of 
unusual  and  interesting  type. 

One  is  able  to  speak  with  authority 
when  thoroughly  conversant  with  his 
■subject,  and  particularly  so  when  one 
delights  in  his  subject.  It  was  quite 
discernible  that  Mrs.  Pickering's  In- 
terest and  love  for  her  pitchers  had 
led  her  into  an  extensive  study  of  the 


.various  arts,  industries  and  different 
[potteries  of  this  and  other  countries. 
Pointing  to  a  large  vase  type  pitcher 
one  is  told  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  from  a  commercial 
.standpoint,  it  having  originally  come 
from  an  old  Chinese  monastery.  It 
was  of  blue-gray  ware,  hand  wrought, 
and  symbolic  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Near  this  massive  pitcher  is  a  much 
smaller  one  of  copper  luster.  "This 
dear  little  pitcher  is  one  of  the  rarest 


of  the  entire  collection,  since  it  is  a 
real  copper  luster,  and  there  has  been 
none  of  this  ware  made  in  the  last  100 
years,"  said  Mrs.  Pickering.  Another 
lost  art,  well  represented  was  that  oi 
Majolica  ware.  There  are  eight  lovely 


pitchers  of  this  ware  in  various  styles 
and  sizes.  "This  ware,"  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing explained,  "is  representative  of  an 
Italian  art.  The  name  Majolica  is 
said  to  have  originated  from  the  town 
Majorca,  where  the  pottery  was  first 
made.  It  is  highly  glazed  $iid  color- 
fully decorative,  and  is  said  to  have 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  sixteenth 
century," 

Among  the  glass  pitchers  that  were 
interesting,  one  is  pointed  out  as 
"Westward  Ho."  This  has  a  clear 
glass  top,  with  the  design  in  pebbled 
or  rough  frosted  glass  around  the 
lower  half,  depicting  pioneer  days. 
The  pitcher  stands  twelve  inches  high 
and  one  can  see  the  sunrise,  the  log 
cabin,  the  buffalo,  the  hunting  dog, 
the  deer  and  forest.  Another  of  simi- 
lar cut  represented  the  "Lincoln 
drape,"  the  design  of  drape  used  in 
the  hearse  which  bore^Lincoln  to  his 
last  earthly  habitation'. "  "Other-glass 
pitchers  are  of>  hob  nail  design,  in 
clear,  opaque,  amber  and  rose. 

Two  very  old  syrup  pitchers  are  of 
English  ware  with  pewter  tops,  quite 
interesting  in  this  day  of  the  revival 
of  pewter.  Pitchers  of  agate  ware 
show  all  the'  irradiancy  of  the  mellow 
shades  of  agate.  One  charmingly 
quaint  is  a  little  cream  pitcher  of 
dark  blue  china,  with  an  allover  de- 
sign of  tiny  4-leaf  clover  in  gold  leaf. 
This,  the  owner  explains,  is  known  to 
be  over  150  years  old. 

Germany  is  well  represented  in  the 
nineteen  steins  on  display.  Scotland 
is  there,  too,  with  a  straight  up  and 
down  pitcher  of  stone  ware  with  the 
following  hospitable  inscription,  "Hepp 
yersel  an  dinna  be  blate,"  which  one 
translates  into  English  "Help  yourself 
and  do  not  be  bashful."  England  is 
represented  in  a  very  old  piece,  rather 
odd  in  style,  but  said  to  have  been 
used  long  ago  in  serving  beverages. 
The  shape  and  design  of  this  English 
piece  is  similar  to  that  of  a  huge 
bowl,  longer  than  wide,  and  with  a 
spout.  This  bowl  style  pitcher  is  set 
in  a  wrought  iron  frame  and,  instead 
of  being  lifted,  is  tilted  to  serve  the 
cups  which  were  placed  in  a  semi- 
circle around  the  spout.  This  is  of 
crackled  ware  and  decorated  with  a 
trailing  vine  in  dark  brown. 

Wedgwood,  rockwood,  Bennington 
ware  and  even  the  jolly  beaming  fea- 
tures of  the  old  toby  pitchers  are  to 
be  seen  in  this  interesting  collection, 
as  well  as  pitchers  of  silver,  silver 
filigree  and  cloisonne,  but  one  dis- 
tinctly different  from  all  others  is 
one  made  of  wood.  Myrtle  wood, 
that,  rarest  of  woods,  found  only  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  in  the  state  of 
Oregon,  is  used  in  the  making  of  one 
little  pitcher  of  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  having  been  made  expressly  for 
the  collection  by  a  novelty  manufac* 
turer  in  Portland, 
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Mcculloch  school 

WABASH  AND  MAUMEE AVENUES 
FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


Nov.   6,  1924. 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren. 
City 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

I  am  a  collector  of  antiques 
and  have  in  my  possessions  oil  lamps  of  theLincoln  period, known 
as  the  "Lincoln  Drape"pattern.      One  is  white  glass  and  the  other, 
blue.  Both  are  wired. 

I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  these  lamps  at  any  time  convenient 
to  you.  My  residence  is  414  Rose  Lane,  telephone,  H-40623. 

Yours  very  truly, 


November  9,  1934 


Keturah  M.  Williams 

414  lose  Lane 

Fort  Yteyne,  Indiana 

Dear  Madam: 

Thank  you  very  much,  for  calling  to  our  attention 
the  antiques  which  you  have  in  your  possession  hut  I 
regret  very  much  to  advise  that  we  are  only  interested 
here  in  items  that  relate  directly  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  we  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  what  might 
be  termed  the  curio  phase  of  collecting. 

Practically  all  of  our  efforts  here  have  been 
put  forth  in  gathering  information  about  the  Lincolns. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  keep  your  letter  on  file 
in  case  we  have  inquiries  for  the  lamps  of  the  Lincoln 
period. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAWjLE 


Director 


n/^Acf,  if  f  y 


THE  LINCOLN  COLLECTOR 

Historical  Lincoln  Glassware  and  Chinaware 

The  historic  deeds  of  American  heroes  during  the  ro- 
bust years  of  our  national  development  were  re- 
corded in  print  by  historians  and  related  orally  by  the 
people,  and  their  valor  was  also  commemorated  on  glassware 
and  chinaware.  These  early  productions  portray  famous 
Americans  like  Washington,  Clay,  Ringgold,  Jackson,  and 
Harrison.  Some  of  the  early  presidential  campaigns  brought 
forth  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  flasks  and  cup-plates  which 
were  molded  with  the  bust  of  a  favorite  candidate,  and  often- 
times famous  ships  and  patriotic  monuments  were  depicted 
to  commemorate  historic  deeds  and  events. 

This  custom,  which  to  a  limited  extent  is  still  followed, 
was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  death.  Glass- 
makers  and  manufacturers  of  chinaware  were  quick  to  see 
great  sales  possibilities  in  commemorative  productions  which 
would  memorialize  the  untimely  death  of  the  sixteenth  Presi- 
dent. Within  a  short  time  after  the  Lincoln  funeral  there  was 
placed  on  the  market  a  pattern  of  pressed  glassware  which 
is  known  to  glass  connoisseurs  as  "Lincoln  Drape."  This  pat- 
tern suggests  the  somberness  of  hearse  hangings.  There  are 
two  designs  of  this  commemorative  pattern.  They  differ  in 
that  one  has  large  pendant  tassels  attached  to  the  simple  dra- 
pery. Both  patterns  are  considered  to  be  of  a  fine,  clear  quality 
of  pressed  glass  and  are  described  as  having  a  bell  tone. 

No  other  forms  or  patterns  commemorating  Abraham  Lin- 
coln have  been  discovered  and  there  is  no  documentary  evi- 
dence as  to  what  factory  produced  "Lincoln  Drape."  How- 
ever, a  great  many  fragments  of  this  particular  pattern  have 
been  excavated  at  the  site  of  the  Boston  &  Sandwish  Glass 
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Company,  which  was  located  on  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts. 
Today  the  pattern  is  not  considered  common  and  a  complete 
service  is  diiiicult  to  obtain.  An  exhaustive  survey  has  re- 
vealed that  "Lincoln  Drape"  glassware  is  scarce  in  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

The  types  of  products  manufactured  with  the  "Lincoln 
Drape"  pattern  are  open  and  covered  butter  dishes,  various 
sizes  of  compotes  (open  and  covered),  celery  vases,  cordials, 
creamers,  decanters,  footed  salts,  sauce  dishes,  spoon-holders, 
sugar  bowls,  egg  cups,  goblets,  and  water  and  syrup  pitchers. 
Of  all  the  various  types  of  glassware,  the  syrup  pitchers  in 
colors  such  as  sapphire  blue,  opalescent  and  dense  milk 
white,  are  considered  the  most  choice  and  rare.  Glass  au- 
thorities are  of  the  opinion  that  the  "Lincoln  Drape"  pattern 
bearing  the  tassels  was  produced  in  smaller  quantities  than 
the  pattern  with  the  simple  drapery.  Collectors  find  the  more 
elaborate  pattern  extremely  scarce  and  in  only  a  few  forms, 
such  as  goblets  and  sugar  bowls. 

Other  forms  of  commemorative  glassware  have  appeared 
on  the  market  in  which  the  profile  or  bust  of  Lincoln  is 
prominently  displayed  alone  or  in  connection  with  some 
other  historical  character.  One  choice  item  is  a  flask  on  which 
is  molded  on  the  obverse  a  bust  of  Lincoln.  A  cluster  of  grapes 
is  depicted  on  the  reverse.  This  flask  has  a  screw  neck,  holds 
a  pint  of  liquid  and  is  made  of  amber  glass.  A  round,  crystal 
glass  mug  contains  the  busts  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield  with 
memorial  dates  on  the  side.  A  crystal  goblet  with  a  tapering 
bowl  and  turned  stem  contains  etched  or  transfer  busts  of 
Garfield,  Lincoln  and  Washington  in  star-rimmed  oval  me- 
dallions. Two  platters  have  likewise  been  manufactured  com- 
memorating Lincoln  along  with  other  historical  figures.  One 
contains  the  busts  of  Garfield,  Lincoln,  and  Washington  with 
inscriptions  in  the  center  (sometimes  frosted).  This  oval  dish 
has  a  leaf  border  inscribed  "In  Remembrance."  The  other 
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crystal  platter  contains  a  medallion  bust  of  Garfield  and  Lin- 
coln with  an  American  eagle.  The  words  "Our  Country's 
Martyrs"  appear  in  a  frosted  center  with  a  sawtooth  band  on 
the  border.  The  handles  of  this  oval  dish  appear  to  be  mod- 
eled after  a  likeness  of  the  head  of  Christ.  Ot  ler  glass  produc- 
tions made  by  dish  manufacturers  include  paper  weights  and 
portrait  busts  of  the  sixteenth  President. 

The  most  desirable  glassware  the  Lincoln  collector  can 
possess  are  the  exquisite  pieces  of  cut  glass  which  were  a  part 
of  the  White  House  service  during  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion. This  glass  was  made  by  Christian  Dorfiinger  (he  manu- 
factured the  glass  service  for  all  the  Presidents  from  Lincoln 
to  Wilson)  and  contains  a  beautiful  shield  of  the  United 
States.  Each  administration  was  provided  with  a  new  glass 
service  and  each  service  had  certain  definite  characteristics. 
Pieces  of  the  Lincoln  service  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 

Chinaware  manufacturers  did  not  excel  in  the  production 
of  Lincoln  commemorative  dishes.  Early  productions  appear 
as  pitchers,  shaving  mugs,  plates,  platters,  tureens,  cups  and 
saucers.  Outstanding  among  the  early  productions  are  the 
Lincoln  ABC  plates  for  children.  Most  of  the  early  chinaware 
bears  no  identification  marks.  Modern  Lincoln  chinaware 
can  be  purchased  today  at  souvenir  shops  in  many  different 
types  and  qualities.  Some  of  it  is  crudely  made  while  some 
domestic  and  imported  pieces  are  a  credit  to  the  manufac- 
turers. Outstanding  among  the  modern  productions  are  the 
Wedgwood  or  imitation  Wedgwood  productions.  Majolica 
ware,  usually  appearing  in  the  form  of  pitchers,  has  been 
made  featuring  well-executed  busts  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln. 

The  collecting  of  Lincoln  glassware  and  chinaware  is  a 
hobby  that  is  foreign  to  most  Lincoln  enthusiasts,  yet  well 
stocked  shelves  of  glass  and  china  connoisseurs  usually  reveal 
interesting  Lincoln  exhibit  items.  Such  a  collection  lends 
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itself  for  display  purposes  and  opens  a  new  field  for  the  Lin- 
coln collector  who  desires  to  add  color  and  interest  to  his  col- 
lection of  Lincolniana. 

R.  GERALD  MCMURTRY 


NEW  ENGLAND  JOURNEY 


© 


1 —  DANBURY,  CONN. 

2 —  HARTFORD,  CONN 

3—  STURBRIDGE,  MASS 
A — BOSTON,  MASS. 

5 —  SAGAMORE,  MASS 

6 —  CHATHAM,  MASS 

7—  PROVINCETOWN,  MASS. 

8 —  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
9_NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND 

10 —  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

1 1 —  PUTNAM,  CONN. 

12—  LOWELL,  MASS. 
13_WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS 
\A — MANCHESTER,  N.  H 

15—  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

16—  KEENE,  N.  H. 

17 —  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

18—  BENNINGTON,  VT 

19—  RUTLAND,  VT. 

20—  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

21 —  MONTPELIER,  VT. 

22—  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 

23—  MEREDITH,  N.  H. 

24—  GORHAM,  N  H 

25—  AUGUSTA,  MAINE 

26—  LEWISTON,  MAINE 

27—  PORTLAND,  MAINE 

28—  BANGOR,  MAINE 

29—  HOULTON,  MAINE 

30—  VAN  BUREN,  MAINE 


June  15,  1963 


Dear  Everybody: 


We  obtained  a  map  entitled  -  "New 
England  Heritage  Trail"  prepared  by  the 
New  England  Hotel  Association  with  the 
aid  of  the  New  England  Council,  the  Auto 
Clubs  and  the  recreational  development 
directors  of  the  six  New  England  States. 
We  were  not  due  in  Boston  until  the  even- 
ing of  Hky  20,  so  we  decided  to  devote  the 
intervening  week  to  following  as  much  of 
the  Trail  as  we  could  cover. 

At  St.  Leonard,  New  Brunswick  we  cross- 
ed the  St.  John  River  to  enter  the  United 
States  at  Van  Buren,  Maine.  My  busy  little 
purchasing  agent  had  been  so  intrigued 
with  the  French  idiom  she  heard  every- 
where in  the  Dominion  she  had  failed  to 
make  any  material  purchases.  So  getting 
through  American  customs  for  once  was  a 
breeze • 

I  have  known  Aroostook  County  is 
big  but  never  realized  how  big  until  this 
day.  We  took  all  afternoon  to  ge  t  across 
it.    It  is  a  vast  expanse  of  cut  over 


timberland  with  some  few  thousand  acres 
cleared  for  the  growing  of  potatoes. 
Potato  warehouses  were  everywhere  and  I 
suspect  makes  Aroostook  the  greatest  spud 
producing  area  there  is.  After  driving 
in  this  one  county  for  nearly  200  miles 
and  contemplating  on  the  vast,  sparsely 
inhabited  stretches  of  Canada,  I  have 
decided  to  quit  worrying  about  the  popula- 
tion explosion  so  far  as  the  Worth  American 
continent  is  concerned.  There  is  still 
a  lot  of  room. 

If  I  ever  develop  an  inferiority  com- 
plex it  will  be  over  my  inability  to  fol- 
low directions  and  reach  a  destination  in 
a  simple  manner.  It  would  not  seem  poss- 
ible that  so  much  difficulty  could  be 
experienced  by  anyone  in  locating  a  motel 
in  a  town  no  larger  than  Bangor  as  we  ex- 
perienced this  evening  after  having  final- 
ly driven  out  of  Aroostook  County.  But 
we  finally  located  the  Charter  Motel  and 
were  pleased  to  discover  a  most  excellent 


restaurant  nearby.  There,  in  deference 
to  brother  Clarence's  fondness  for  Maine 
lobsters,  we  partook  of  a  most  excellent 
dinner  centering  on  the  states  leading 
delicacy. 

We  visited  the  renowned  vacation  area, 
the  focal  point  of  which  is  Bar  Harbor • 
But  we  learned  the  resort  has  fallen  on 
evil  days.  A  forest  fire  in  \9h,7  destroy- 
ed most  of  the  timber  stand  in  the  Acadia 
National  Forest  along  with  many  fine  homes 
and  buildings,  and  it  has  never  returned 
to  its  former  glory.  We  started  a  drive 
up  Cadillac  Mountain.  Upon  the  summit  of 
this  new  denuded  hill  the  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  first  fall  each  morning  on  our 
country. 

A  short  distance  from  the  summit  we 
found  our  way  barred  by  a  barricade.  Re- 
cent snows  had  rendered  the  road  too 
hazardous  for  travel.  We  left  the  forest 
by  a  different  route  which  afforded  us 
a  magnificent  view  of  harbor  and  many  fine 
houses  which  had  been  left  unscathed  by 
the  fire. 

Practically  all  houses  and  many  build- 
ings are  of  frame  construction,  but  nearly 
all  are  kept  brightly  painted  in  gleaming 
white.  In  contrast  all  houses  and  build- 
ings in  Canadian  cities  are  of  mandatory 
brick  construction. 

I  truly  reveled  in  a  visit  to  Brunswick* 
We  dropped  in  at  the  house  in  which  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  wrote  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  It 
now  houses  a  well  thought  of  eatery.  We 
strolled  onto  the  campus  of  Bowdoin  College 
in  hopes  of  finding  a  plaque,  marker,  monu- 
ment, statue  or  something  which  could  be 
photographed  to  provide  evidence  that  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  my  favorite  poet, 
once  attended  school  here.  I  found  no 
student  or  employee  who  could  give  me  any 
information.  Actually  all  acted  as  if  they 
had  never  heard  of  Longfellow.  I  visited 
the  library  and  made  inquiry  of  a  pleasant 
appearing  gentleman:  - 

"You  are  the  first  person  who  has  ask- 
ed about  Longfellow  in  all  the  time  I 
have  been  here."  He  was  really  enthused 
when  I  brought  up  the  name  of  Joshua 
Chamberlain.  He  is  an  admirer  of  the 
Civil  War  soldier,  Governor  and  educator. 
But  talk  about  being  out  of  place.  That 
guy  hailed  from  Dallas,  Texas. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  eclipse  of 
Longfellow  at  Bowdoin.  It  follows  a  pat- 
tern which  came  in  with  Roosevelt  best 
illustrated  by  his  wisecrack  in  referring 


to  all  which  transpired  prior  to  March  h> 
1933  as  "the  horse  and  buggy  days."  I 
feel  our  educators  in  the  main  are  endeavor- 
ing to  belittle  and  sever  all  roots  into 
the  past  in  education,  poetry,  art,  archi- 
tecture and  economics. 

We  left  the  shaded  campus  and  proceed- 
ed to  Portland  -  Maine's  largest  city. 
Here  I  got  a  pleasant  shock.  Every  per- 
son with  whom  I  talked  knew  about  Long- 
fellow, where  hems  born  and  the  loca- 
tion of  his  monument.  I  think  there  is 
food  for  thought  in  this  afternoon's  ex- 
perience. The  eggheads  of  Bowdoin  showed 
not  the  slightest  concern  with  America's 
favorite  poet.  But  the  common  folk  of 
Portland  displayed  a  keen  and  knowledge- 
able interest. 

After  communing  with  Longfellow  in  his 
native  city,  we  headed  the  car  toward  the 
capitol.  The  hour  was  latish  so  we  were 
in  a  hurry.  We  discovered  Maine  has  built 
a  toll  road  between  Portland  and  Augusta 
and  even  beyond.  As  a  result,  we  drove 
to  the  capitol  city  in  nothing  flat.  Again 
I  marveled  at  the  reasoning  which  causes 
people  to  oppose  these  wonderful,  self- 
liquidating  projects. 

Arriving  at  the  Augusta  House  I  noticed 
the  lobby  was  thronged  with  intelligent, 
high  class  appearing  gentlemen.  And  no 
wonder.  The  legislature  is  in  session 
and  practically  all  these  gentlemen  were 
good,  solid  Republicans. 

We  meandered  up  to  the  state  house  and 
I  intermingled  with  that  noble  group  of 
Maine  legislators  before  the  convening 
bell  rang.  I  met  Ed  Maddox,  a  member  of 
the  Mains  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. 
He  expects  to  be  in  Boston  next  week  if 
his  duties  as  a  legislator  are  not  too 
arduous  and  confining. 

We  inspected  the  Governor's  house  ac- 
ross the  street  from  the  capitol.  It  is 
called  the  Blaine  House  after  James  G# 
Blaine  who  lived  here  for  many  years.  It 
was  presented  to  the  state  by  his  daughter. 
It  was  this  gentleman  whom  the  peerless 
orator  Robert  Ingersol  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  with  the  stirring  words :- 

"Like  a  plumed  knight  he  strides  through 
the  halls  of  Congress." 

We  left  the  capitol  and  leisurely  drove 
northwestward  stopping  at  a  most  excelle  nt 
restaurant  at  Bethel.  There  we  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  Doctor  and  a  profession- 
al bill  collector.  It  seems  the  Doctor  is 
having  trouble  with  some  of  his  patients 


dollarwise.  Anyway,  these  two  really  knew 
their  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  and  gave 
us  some  valuable  and  much  needed  advice. 

We  had  never  been  in  either  state  be- 
fore as  we  had  not  in  Maine  prior  to  this 
visit.  This  leaves  only  Utah  of  the  ori- 
ginal I48  states  we  have  not  visited.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  been  to  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  but  so  opposed  was  I  to  their 
admittance  as  states  I  have  little  desire 
to  see  either* 

We  crossed  into  New  Hampshire  and  gave 
the  White  Mountains  a  good  looking  at. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  birch 
trees  in  any  quantity,  but  this  state  real- 
ly has  them  and  lumber  from  this  hard- 
wood is  an  important  item  in  the  economy 
of  the  area. 

We  really  got  a  bang  out  of  stumbling 
upon  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  the 
odd  geological  structure  which  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  immortalized  in  "The  Great  Stone 
Face"  story.  The  profile  truly  resembles 
a  man  and  I  am  sorry  the  distance  was  so 
great  the  pictures  I  took  will  hardly  do 
Justice  to  his  life  like  physiognomy. 

Again  it  was  getting  late  so  we  bade 
good-bye  to  New  Hampshire  by  crossing  the 
Connecticut  River  into  the  Green  Mountain 
State.  The  countryside  changed  instantly* 
From  rugged  tree  covered  mountains  the 
terrain  was  metamorphized  into  gently 
rolling  hills  covered  with  green  grass 
and  only  occasional  clumps  of  evergreen. 
To  Montpelier,  a  tiny  city  nestled  among 
its  green  hills,  we  drove  to  pass  the 
night. 

Despite  the  philosophical  resignation 
I  accepted  long  ago  that  I  was  never  going 
to  see  everything  or  do  everything  so  it 
does  no  good  to  get  worked  up  over  what 
we  do  miss,  I  experienced  a  real  feeling 
of  frustration  while  drinking  orange  juice 
and  coffee  this  morning.  The  days  assign- 
ed for  our  New  England  tour  are  ticking 
away  and  we  are  going  to  see  and  do  but 
a  fraction  of  the  things  we  had  planned, 
much  less  see  the  innumerable  new  places 
of  which  we  constantly  learn  in  this 
enchanted  land. 

But  I  improved  much  in  spirit  as  again 
I  mingled  with  a  gallant  band  -  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Vermont  legislature  as  they 
prepared  to  go  into  session.  The  Sargeant- 
at-arm  took  us  in  charge  and  was  down- 
right hurt  when  we  tore  ourselves  away 
without  even  meeting  the  Governor  which 
he  was  determined  we. should  do.    I  assured 


him  I  was  not  overly  concerned  with  tak- 
ing up  the  time  of  Governors  particularly 
Democrats  which  this  one  happens  to  be. 

The  walls  of  the  Statehouse  corridors 
are  adorned  with  pictures  of  famed  citizens 
of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Two  particu- 
larly interested  me.  First  was  Calvin 
Coolidge  beside  whose  portrait  are  painted 
these  words  uttered  by  him  at  Bennington 
in  192 8 t- 

"If  the  spirit  of  liberty  should  vanish 
in  other  parts  of  the  Union  and  support 
of  our  institutions  should  vanish,  it 
could  all  be  replenished  from  the  generous 
store  held  by  the  people  of  this  brave 
little  State  of  Vermont." 

Second  is  that  impetuous  character, 
Ethan  Allen,  a  huge  statue  of  whom  stands 
beside  the  main  entrance  on  the  Statehouse 
portico.  It  is  a  replica  of  the  one  in 
the  Hall  of  Statuary  in  our  national  capi- 
tol.  No  shunner  of  controversy,  when  not 
engaged  with  Indians,  Canadians  and  Eng- 
lishmen he  took  on  his  fellow  Americans 
from  neighboring  New  York  -  Yorkers  as 
the  Green  Mountain  boys  called  them. 

Then  we  journeyed  down  to  Barre  to  be- 
hold the  famed  Rock  of  Ages  Granite  Quarry. 
Hence  to  Vermont's  largest  city,  Burling- 
ton on  lake  Champlain.  Not  large  as  cities 
go  -  36,000,  It  is  the  home  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  an  institution  which 
has  done  such  a  job  of  mixing  classical 
architecture  with  modern  in  a  fashion  as 
to  leave  me  completely  cold, 

A  few  miles  further  along  the  way  we 
discovered  a  bridge  connects  Vermont  with 
New  York  at  the  very  point  the  waters 
from  Lake  George  flow  into  Lake  Champlain, 
We  crossed  into  the  Empire  state  and 
continued  along  the  lake  shore  to  reach 
famed  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Here  we  lingered 
until  guards  ordered  us  out,  along  with 
a  group  of  fellow  tourists,  so  they  could 
go  home.  So  we  crossed  back  into  Vermont 
on  a  ferry  to  arrive  at  Rutland  and  a 
comfortable  motel  at  another  rather 
latish  hour. 

The  morning  we  passed  delving  into 
the  affairs  of  two  families  whose  funda- 
mental soundness  could  well  be  followed 
by  all  of  us  in  this  day  of  unreality 
and  irresponsible  experiments.  We  left 
Rutland  and  drove  seven  miles  to  Proctor 
to  inspect  the  quarries  of  the  Vermont 
Iferble  Company,  one  of  the  giants  in  that 
line  of  activity.  Its  products  are  fami- 
liar to  all  in  the  construction  industry. 
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In  186£  Colonel  Redmond  Proctor  re- 
turned from  service  in  the  Union  Army, 
He  took  hold  of  the  affairs  of  the  strug- 
gling little  operation  which  for  quite 
some  few  years  had  been  endeavoring  to 
produce  and  market  Vermont  marble.  So 
well  did  he  succeed,  not  only  did  he 
build  a  huge  and  successful  industry, 
but  he  and  his  family  have  for  a  century 
been  the  dominant  force  in  Vermont  public 
affairs.  Members  from  three  different 
generations  have  served  as  Governors, 
and  I  have  no  idea  how  many  have  been 
Senators  and  Congressmen. 

We  retraced  our  way  to  Rutland  and 
then  plunged  into  the  hills  to  wind  twenty 
miles  to  a  lonesome  place  where  a  spirit 
of  true  humility  exists.  Here  was  born 
and  reared  Calvin  Coolidge.  And  here  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  a  day  in  1923 
his  father,  a  notary  public,  swore  him 
in  as  President.  I  sat  in  the  Coolidge 
pew  in  the  tiny  little  church  and  gazed 
at  the  line  of  simple  headstones  denoting 
the  final  resting  place  of  four  genera- 
tions of  Coolidges,  including  the  Presi- 
dent. 

How  could  anyone  visit  this  place  of 
simplicity  and  realize  a  boy  from  such 
obscure  origin  rose  to  the  Presidency  and 
not  feel  the  most  intense  pride  in  our 
way  of  life.  Inspired  with  a  desire  to 
do  better  and  bigger  things  we  regretfully 
took  our  departure. 

A  few  miles  down  the  road  on  Highway 
#7  we  came  to  a  place  which  I  can  only 
describe  as  a  perfect  gem.  Manchester 
is  a  cluster  of  gleaming  white  homes, 
churches,  inns,  tearooms,  antique  and 
gift  shops  and  what  have  you.  I  knew  if 
Bertie  ever  got  tangled  up  in  all  that  we 
were  sunk  so  I  hurried  on  with  the  pro- 
mise of  better  things  ahead.  I  have  seen 
lots  of  places  I  like  but  can  recall  none 
which  have  struck  me  so  forcibly  and 
favorably  as  this  one.  It  is  the  summer 
headquarters  of  a  great  many  wealthy  New 
Yorkers. 

We  discovered  the  300  feet  plus  Benn- 
ington Monument  is  not  on  the  Battlefield. 
It  is  on  the  site  where  the  Green  Moun- 
tain boys  had  gathered  supplies  which  in 
1777  Burgoyne's  invading  army  so  badly 
needed.    The  guide  book  stated :- 

"To  the  surprise  of  many  school  boys 
the  Battle  was  not  fought  in  Vermont  but 
across  the  line  in  New  York."  I  am  not 
exactly  a  school  boy  but  I  was  surprised 


too.  If  I  ever  knew  of  the  New  York 
angle,  I  had  forgotten  it.  So  we  sashay- 
ed into  New  York  again  to  view  the  site 
of  the  battle  at  which  General  Stark 
declaredi- 

"We  beat  them  today  or  Molly  Stark  is 
a  widow." 

Once  again  back  in  Vermont  we  continued 
down  #7  to  cross  into  Massachusetts  at 
Williams  town.  Here  is  located  the  ancient 
and  highly  respected  Williams  College. 
Maybe  money  has  not  been  available  for 
new  construction  or  something.  The  physi- 
cal plant  has  much  more  eye  appeal  to  me 
than  has  most  Universities  with  their 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  classical,  tradi- 
tional and  functional  architecture. 

We  looked  at  Greenfield,  Deerfield 
and  Northfield.  I  had  promised  my  wife 
we  would  find  plenty  of  antique  shops  in 
these  places  to  make  up  for  not  stopping 
in  Manchester.  Much  to  her  displeasure 
we  did  not  see  a  one  which  looked  worthy 
of  inspection.  Once  again  we  crossed 
back  into  Vermont  to  reach  Brattle boro 
for  the  night. 

We  journeyed  down  country  roads  for  a 
look  at  the  house  Rudyard  Kipling  built 
overlooking  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
after  he  had  married  a  Vermont  girl.  It 
seems  odd  that  the  poet-laureate  of  the 
British  Empire  should  have  tarried  for 
so  long  in  these  homely  surroundings. 
Ten  years  ago  we  visited  the  home  in  Sussex 
County,  England  where  he  spent  his  last 
years.  After  communing  with  Kipling  and 
quoting  his  masterpiece,  "If,"  we  left 
the  state  which  claims  more  milk  cows 
than  human  beings  for  the  la  st  time  on 
this  tour. 

We  leisurely  crossed  New  Hampshire 
(leisurely  because  of  a  darling  antique 
jewelry  shop  and  others)  to  the  state  capi- 
tol  at  Concord.  We  took  a  look  at  the 
capitol  and  mused  over  the  statues  of  New 
Hampshire's  trio  of  important  men.  John 
Stark  of  Revolutionary  fame,  President 
Franklin  Pierce  and  the  gentleman  who  was 
probably  our  country's  most  potent  indivi- 
dual in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  although  never  achieving  his  life- 
long ambition  of  the  Presidency,  Taniel 
Webster. 

We  passed  the  site  where  Abbott  and 
Downing  manufactured  their  renowned  Con- 
cord State  Coaches  and  Wagons.  Downing 
started  this  plant  in  1805  and  the  sturdy 
products  made  here  played  a  tremendous 
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part  in  settling  the  west.  But  time  brings 
changes.  The  railroads  started  the  firm's 
decline  and  automobiles  and  trucks  finish- 
ed it.  With  the  coming  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  Abbott  and  Downing  en- 
deavored to  shift  with  the  changing  times 
but  its  feeble  efforts  to  manufacture 
trucks  came  to  naught  and  in  1928  it  gave 
up  the  ghost. 

It  was  getting  late  so  we  gained  the 
New  Hampshire  turnpike  with  the  idea  of 
hurrying  south  as  rapidly  as  speed  limits 
would  permit.  But  an  impressive  and  dole- 
ful sight  caught  our  eyes  as  we  drove  past 
Manchester.  No  better  example  exists  any- 
where of  the  dange  r  of  depending  upon  one 
industry  or  company  to  support  an  entire 
community,  and  no  finer  example  have  I 
seen  of  a  community  rising  from  the  depths 
when  that  asset  disappears. 

It  was  the  mighty  plant  of  the  now  de- 
funct Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company. 
Tremendous  red  brick  buildings  line  both 
sides  of  the  Merrimack  River  for  a  mile 
and  half.  Along  the  city  side  of  the 
huge  buildings  are  three  tiers  of  apart- 
ment buildings  constructed  by  the  company 
to  house  its  employees. 

Benjamin  Prit chard  here  started  a  cot- 
ton spinning  factory  in  l80f>.  It  had  in- 
different success  for  several  years,  and 
at  one  time  the  whole  shebang  sold  for 
$2,000.  But  men  with  energy  took  over 
and  they  built  and  built  until  they  had 
the  largest  cloth  spinning  mill  in  the 
world.  This  happy  situation  continued 
for  a  century.  In  192k  the  company  was 
debt  free  with  a  cash  surplus  of  $30,000,- 
000. 

But  time  changes.  Women  began  wearing 
silk  and  rayon  and  mills  in  the  south  be- 
gan capturing  the  business.  Amoskeag' s 
fortunes  went  into  a  tailspin  and  in  1936 
the  company  went  into  voluntary  bankruptcy. 

Thousands  were  thrown  out  of  work  in 
depression  days.  In  order  to  salvage  the 
situation  the  city  purchased  the  physical 
properties  for  $7,000,000  and  desperately 
works  d  out  deals  to  rent  sections  for 
other  enterprises. 

We  left  the  turnpike  to  give  this  vast 
deal  a  looking  at.  All  the  buildings 
and  apartments  were  constructed  before 
the  impact  of  the  automobile  made  itself 
felt.  Streets  and  parking  are  hopelessly 
inadequate.  It  gave  me  the  willies  just 
to  look  at  the  deal  touch  less  to  think 
of  spending  my  life  among  the  sombre  piles 


of  outmoded  red  masonry. 

We  returned  to  the  turnpike  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  enmeshed  in  the  home 
going  traffic  of  greater  BoEton.  As  I 
watched  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
cars  we  met  moving  at  a  snail  like  pace 
I  wondered  what  ails  people  that  they  will 
put  up  with  such  conditions  all  their 
lives.  We  finally  reached  #128  which 
quickly  took  us  to  the  f&ssachusetts  turn- 
pike which  in  turn  sped  us  to  the  Wayland 
exit. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  Wayside 
Inn  which  represents  another  high  spot 
in  our  lives.  This  Inn  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  well  nigh  300  years.  For  the 
first  two  centuries  it  was  known  as  The 
Red  Horse  Tavern.  But  after  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow  tarried  here  and  in  1863 
published  a  poem  entitled  "Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn"  the  proprietors  changed  the  name 
to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  pub- 
licity the  poet  gave  it. 

Here  my  poetical,  literary,  historical 
soul  must  have  reached  its  true  heaven 
as  we  ate  dinner  by  candlelight  and  read 
these  opening  lines :- 

"As  ancient  is  this  hostelry, 
As  any  in  the  land  may  be, 
Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day, 
When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 
With  ampler  hospitality; 
A  kind  of  old  hobgoblin  Hall, 
Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 
With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 
And  creaking  and  uneven  floors, 
And  chimneys  huge,  and  tilted  and 
tall." 

Down  to  Sturbridge  Village  we  traveled 
without  any  very  clear  idea  of  what  we 
expected  to  see.  What  we  found  is  wonder- 
ful. A  typical  New  England  village  of 
the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  has 
been  restored  by  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. Someone  is  doing  a  remarkable  job 
here  and  my  hat  is  off  to  them. 

Again  time  forbade  giving  this  window 
into  the  past  a  proper  looking  at  so  we 
continued  through  the  rain.  We  cut  across 
a  corner  of  Connecticut  into  Rhode  Island. 
The  quaint  architecture  of  the  rest  of 
New  England  seems  to  have  passed  this 
state  by.  We  are  not  impressed  by  what  we 
saw.  In  Providence  we  drove  around  the 
state  capitol  and  then  continued  toward 


Newport,  As  darkness  approached  we  in- 
quired at  a  service  station  as  to  the 
best  motel  in  Newport,  We  were  assur- 
ed immediately  down  the  road  was  Rhode 
Island's  best.  If  it  is  Rhode  Island 
is  sadly  lacking  in  motels,  but  after 
wandering  all  day  in  the  rain  we  were 
glad  to  hole  up  for  the  night.  New 
England  certainly  does  not  boast  of  motels 
such  as  our  part  of  the  country  does, 

A  bright  sun  shining  through  our  motel 
room  window  told  us  the  rain  and  fog  were 
gone.  Also,  that  it  was  time  to  get  up. 
We  drove  into  Newport  for  a  Howard  John- 
sen  breakfast  and  then  made  the  ten  mile 
ocean  drive.  This  takes  one  by  most  of 
the  fabulous  homes  of  a  bygone  day,  I 
don't  suppose  in  all  history  there  has 
been  anything  to  quite  equal  the  social 
life  of  the  summer  colony  of  Newport  from 
Civil  War  to  World  War  I  days.  Here  Ward 
McAllister's  ^00  lead  by  such  hostesses 
as  Ifesdames  Nicholas  Beach,  August  Belmont, 
William  Aster,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  et  cetera  reigned  supreme  in 
their  sumptious  mansions. 

But  the  "Breakers"  built  in  1892  by 
the  Cornelius  Vanderbilts  outdid  them  all, 
I  have  always  read  of  this  as  being  the 
finest  home  ever  built  and  after  todays 
inspection  I  am  ready  to  take  off  my  hat 
to  it  as  being  just  that, 

Mrs,  Vanderbilt  insisted  every  modern 
convenience  be  included  such  as  the  new 
fangled  idea  Thomas  Edison  had  come  along 
with  of  putting  electric  lights  in  a  house. 
But  the  canny  lady  was  not  letting  that 
innovation  ruin  any  of  her  parties.  To 
forestall  the  frequent  failures,  she  also 
had  gas  lamps  installed  in  every  room. 

The  social  life  of  Newport  is  definite- 
ly on  the  down  grade.  The  last  fine  house 
was  built  by  Barbara  Hutton,  the  Woolworth 
heiress  quite  some  few  years  ago.  Best 
evidence  of  the  eclipse  which  this  area  is 
experiencing  is  the  total  absence  of  new 
construction.  And  many  of  the  fine  homes 
have  been  converted  into  schools  and  church 
institutions. 

All  this  dallying  with  effete  Newport 
took  a  lot  of  time.  So  we  hurried  through 
New  Bedford  with  its  whaling  museum  and 
memories  of  other  days  and  drove  unto 
Cape  Cod,  We  were  tempted  to  look  at 
fyannis  but  remembered  Jackie  had  not  ask- 
ed us  to  tea  so  continued  on  to  reach 
Province  Town  Inn  on  the  very  tip  of 
Cape  Cod  at  the  exact  spot  the  Pilgrims 


made  their  first  landing  in  the  New  World, 

This  day  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
Pilgrims,  old  glassware  and  John  Kennedy; 
that  is  after  I  got  my  wife  out  of  a 
beauty  shop  she  discovered  in  the  Province 
Town  Inn  where  we  had  passed  the  night. 

The  Pilgrims  first  landed  here.  The 
Mayflower  Pact  was  written  and  signed 
here  as  the  tiny  vessel  anchored  and  the 
passengers  counseled  among  themselves  as 
to  the  advisability  of  settling  here  or 
seeking  a  more  suitable  site  elsewhere. 
They  finally  up  anchored  and  away  after 
burying  five  of  their  number  who  died  here. 

We  started  down  #6  known  as  The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  Highway  which  runs 
down  the  backbone  of  the  Cape,  But  we 
did  not  stay  with  it  too  well.  Back  and 
forth  across  it  we  roamed,  visiting  one 
interesting  village  after  another  finally 
reaching  Hyannis,  the  charming  town  now 
so  much  in  the  public  eye  because  the 
President  spends  so  much  time  here, 

Hyannis  has  fascinating  stores,  the 
best  array  of  motels  we  have  seen  in  the 
east  and  antique  shops  galore.  We  could 
not  get  close  enough  to  the  President's 
home  to  even  get  an  idea  where  it  was 
so  we  crossed  the  Grand  Army's  road  again 
to  come  to  Sandwich  once  the  home  of  our 
country's  most  famed  glassworks. 

The  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company 
was  started  by  Deming  Jarvis  in  1825  • 
Until  1888  it  was  the  bellwether  of  pat- 
tern glass  works,  turning  out  hundreds  of 
patterns  and  items  of  which  Lincoln  Drape 
is  one.  But  it  is  another  New  England 
project  that  faded  with  the  passing  years. 
All  that  is  jfe  ft  to  attest  to  its  life 
is  a  little  museum  containing  many  samples 
of  the  glassware  once  turned  out  in  such 
quantity.  Corning  Glass  Company' s  Founda- 
tion was  instrumental  in  getting  this 
memorial  functioning.  Not  so  much  as  a 
brick  is  left  from  the  old  plant.  Sou- 
venir hunters  have  combed  the  site  for 
every  possible  piece  of  broken  glass  so 
thoroughly  no  evidence  of  its  existence 
is  visible. 

But  Sandwich  is  another  cute  Cape  Cod 
village  and  we  reluctantly  left  it  to 
continue  up  the  coast.  We  left  the  Cape 
by  crossing  the  canal  which  connects  Cape 
Cod  Bay  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Con- 
struction of  this  water-way  eliminated 
the  long  and  hazardous  voyage  around 
Province  Town  which  in  the  past  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  vessels. 


Plymouth  soon  came  into  view.  We  look- 
ed again  at  the  famed  rock  and  inspected 
a  tiny  ship  bobbing  on  the  waters  of 
the  bay.  This  is  an  exact  replica  of 
the  original  Mayflower.  It  was  built 
in  England  and  sailed  to  Plymouth  in  1957 • 
Someone  would  have  to  talk  mighty  fast 
to  get  me  to  undertake  such  a  journey  in 
that  frail  looking  contrivance. 

Eureka!  We  found  iti  At  Hingham  we 
came  to  the  end  of  our  Lincoln  Trail. 
Across  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have 
traveled  locating  nineteen  of  the  shrines 
and  here  in  Massachusetts  we  located  the 
twentieth  and  last. 

It  is  Old  Ships  Church  and  the  marker 
in  front  of  it  reads j- 

"Erected  in  1661  it  is  the  oldest  church 
in  the  United  States  to  have  been  used 
continuously  for  public  worship.  Samuel 
Lincoln,  original  American  ancestor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  worshipped  here  regularly." 

Ida  Tarbell,  according  to  Dr.  Gerald 
McMurtry  of  Lincoln  National  Foundation, 
visited  these  twenty  shrines  during  the 
course  of  doing  research  work  for  her  out- 
standing four  volume  biography  of  Lincoln. 
Since  that  was  over  fifty  years  ago,  be- 
fore automobile  s  and  good  roads,  that  old 
girl  must  have  had  quite  a  time  getting 
to  all  the  out-of-the-way  places  Bertie 
and  I  have  visited  in  getting  a  glimpse 
of  the  twenty  shrines.  Dr.  McMurtry  in- 
sists others  have  done  this,  but  so  far 
as  I  have  knowledge  Ida  Tarbell,  Bertie 
and  myself  are  in  a  rather  select  class. 

Then  I  asked  a  service  station  attend- 
ant to  show  me  how  to  get  to  the  Parker  House. 
As  I  already  knew,  he  told  me  traffic  con- 
ditions in  downtown  Boston  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  from  the  advent  of  the 
first  automobile  and  new  between  one  way 
streets,  wrecking  for  expressways,  sub- 
ways and  urban  renewal  projects  they  are 
impossible. 

"From  here,"  he  assured  me,  "no  one 
could  tell  you  how  to  get  to  the  Parker 
House • " 

But  he  directed  us  unto  an  expressway 
with  instructions  to  get  off  at  Broadway 
and  start  asking.  This  we  did,  and  with 
the  help  of  no  less  than  a  dozen  police- 
man, service  station  operators  and  chance 
passersby,  we  made  it. 

######## 

During  our  travels  we  endeavored  to 

BARRY  GOLDWATER  can  and  will  be  nominated  and  elected  PRESIDENT  in  1964 


keep  up  with  our  grandkids  via  Alexander 
Graham  Bell's  contrivance.  We  were  a  bit 
disconcerted  to  learn  our  Sapulpa  grand- 
daughter, Missy  Berry,  suffered  a  broken 
arm  when  a  swing  rope  broke  with  her. 
This  did  not  greatly  handicap  her  activi- 
ties. With  an  arm  in  a  cast  and  sling 
she  accompanied  her  quintette  of  Oklahoma 
City  cousins  for  a  weekend  at  Edina's. 
This  is  a  farm  near  Sapulpa  where  children 
can  go  for  a  weekend  or  longer  sojourn 
on  a  real  farm  where  they  engage  in  horse- 
back riding,  cow  milking,  hog  slopping, 
chicken  feeding  and  other  activities 
pertinent  to  an  old  fashioned  family  farm. 

From  somewhere  American  Airlines  resur- 
rected an  ancient  tri-motored  Ford  air- 
plane. After  reconditioning  it  they  took 
it  on  a  tour  of  the  country  before  pre- 
senting it  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
as  a  relic  of  a  bygone  age.  In  Oklahoma 
City  the  company  recalled  our  daughter 
Jerry  for  service.  In  a  1928  stewardess 
uniform  *he  chaperoned  flights  over  our 
capitol  city. 

Our  return  to  Oklahoma  was  saddened 
by  news  of  the  passing  of  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Harry  W.  Bass,  Sr.,  in  Dallas  after 
a  lingering  illness.  This  disheartening 
happening  brought  the  seven  of  us  together 
after  a  lapse  of  some  little  time.  And 
it  served  notice  the  shadows  are  lengthen- 
ing for  us  all.  The  oldest  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  is  now  72  and  the  youngest 
approaching  60. 

We  endeavored  to  bring  what  solace  we 
could  to  our  brother  and  his  sons  in  the 
hour  of  this  irreplaceable  loss.  In  the 
solitude  of  their  grief  and  our  own  help- 
lessness to  aid,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's 
words  appeared  so  poignant :- 

"There  is  room  in  the  halls  of 

pie  a  sure 
For  a  long  and  lordly  train, 
But  one  by  one  we  must  all  file 
on 

Through  the  narrow  aisles  of 


pam, 


Sincerely, 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  5 


HON.  J.  HOWARD  EDMONDSON 


DR.  A.  M.  GIBSON 
JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 


DR.  CHARLES  EVANS. 


GEORGE  H.  SHIRK 


DR.  HOMER  L.  KNIGHT 


DR.  CHARLES  C.  BUSH 


DR.  ROB  ROY  MacGREGOR 


ELMER  L.  FRAKER. 


DR.  LeROY  H.  FISCHER 


CHAIRMAN  EMERITUS 


SECRETARY 


HONORARY  CHAIRMAN 


HENRY  B.  BASS 


MEMBERS 


CHAIRMAN 


P.O.  Box  1069 


Enid,  Oklahoma 


July  24,  1S63 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

The  Lincoln  National  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Gerald; 

I  am  the  guy  who  can  tell  you  something  of  Lincoln  Drape  glassware. 
We  have  spent  a  small  fortune  on  it.     Believe  me  items  in  this  pattern 
are  getting  more  scarce  and  more  expensive  all  the  time.     I  feel  we 
have  a  good  financial  investment  in  our  collection.     Perhaps  we  should 
sell  it  to  the  Lincoln  National  Foundation??? 

It  was  manufactured  in  two  types,  Lincoln  Drape  and  Lincoln  Drape  with 
Tassle  by  the  Sandwich  Glass  Company  at  Sandwich,  Massachusetts.  This 
is  a  delightful  village  on  the  North  sida  of  Cape  Cod  near  it's  western 
boundary. 

The  Sandwich  Company  went  out  of  business  before  the  year  1900  largely 
because  of  the  excessive  demands  of  it's  workers.  So  popular  is  Sand- 
wich glass  of  every  description  that  glass  collectors  have  even  removed 


every  vestage  of  the  original  building.    They  have  combed  the  area  so 
thoroughly  for  every  piece  of  glass  with  the  result  every  evidence  of  the 
of  the  glass  works  has  disappeared. 


Largely . through  the  efforts  of  the  Cornirg  Glass  Company  of  Corning, 
New  York  a  very  nice  Sandwich  Glass  museum  has  been  built  and  a  fine 
collection  of  it's  products  are  displayed, not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
original  plant.     I  was  surprised  at  the  few  pieces  of  Lincoln  Drape, 
the  museum  has  for  display.     It  has  no  where  near  the  forty  pieces  you 
have  at  Fort  Wayne  much  less  the  collection  in  which  I  have  socked 
so  much .money. 

As  soon  as  I  locate  the  Lincoln  Pilgrimage  certificates  I  will  return 
them  to  you.     Bertie  and  I  are  quite  proud  of  having  visited  all  the 
shrines . 


Most  sincerely, 


HBB/jp  ! 


Your  visit  to  the  Cape  will  be  richly  re- 
warded if  you  decide  to  stay  in  Sandwich. 
The  village  itself  has  every  convenience  — 
good  stores,  eating  places,  antique  shops 
and  an  abundance  of  charm.  Sandwich  is 
easily  accessible  via  the  Southern  Artery 
(Rt.  3  from  Boston)  or  the  Cranberry  High- 
way (Rts.  28  &  6).  It  is  centrally  located,  and 
a  short  drive  will  take  you  to  hundreds 
of  interesting  places.  In  Sandwich  you  will 
find  motels,  cottages,  and  cabins  either 
on  the  beach  or  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  water.  And,  we  have  good  beaches,  too,  whether  you  choose  Sandwich  proper, 
East  Sandwich,  or  Bodfish  Park  with  its  snack  bar  and  large  parking  lot.  For  those 
who  prefer  fresh  water,  there  are  many  lakes  and  ponds  in  South  Sandwich  and 
Forestdale,  where  you  may  enjoy  fine  bathing,  fishing,  and  boating.  Make 
Sandwich  your  headquarters  once,  and  you  will  keep  coming  back  year  after  year. 
It  is  a  quiet,  pleasant,  uncongested  community,  and  you  will  like  it.  Summer  enter- 
tainment is  provided  in  nearby  communities  with  excellent  motion  picture  houses 
and  at  least  three  of  the  better  known  theatres  of  the  "straw  hat"  circuit. 


Sandwich  Old  Plank  Walk 


Me  $4fiti$t  and  ^pfiefaq/iafi/ie/i 


For  those  who  are  artistically  inclined,  the  beauty  of  Sandwich  is  unsurpassed.  In 
the  lovely  old  village  are  countless  subjects  to  paint  or  photograph.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1637  —  only  a  few  years  after  Plymouth  --  so  that  its  antiquity  speaks 
for  itself.  You  should  see  the  famous  Christopher  Wren  Church,  the  picturesque  Old 
Dexter  Grist  Mill,  the  Sandwich  Glass  Museum,  the  restored  Hoxie  House  on  beauti- 
ful Shawme  Lake,  and  the  many  old  homes  overlooking  the  lake. 


A  typical  beach  scene.  Sandwich  is  proud  of  its  beaches.  They  are  long 
and  wide  with  plenty  of  room  for  everyone. 


PHOTO   BY    K  ELSE Y 


DEXTER'S  MILL  — Built 
ten  settlers  of  Sandwich.  Fully  restored 
season.  Corn  is  ground  every  day 


1654  by  Thomas  Dexter  one  of  the  original 
1961  and  open  daily  during 


Prepared  and  Distributed 
by  the 

SANDWICH  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


A  trip  to  Sandwich  would  not  be  complete  without  a  visit  to  the  Hoxie 
House,  a  short  distance  from  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Sandwich  Glass 
Museum.  This  First  Period  House  (1680-1690)  has  been  authentically 
restored  and  is  furnished  with  furnishings  of  the  period. 


1.  Coast  Guard  Slalion  and  Sandwich,  Marina. 

2.  Sandwich  Historical  Center. 

Sandwich  Historical  Society  (Glass  Museum) 
Old  Grisl  Mill  —  Town  Hall  —  Christophi 

Wren  Church  —  Library  —  Doll  Museum.  6.  Sandwich  Schi 


7.  Old  Plank  Walk  (o  Beach. 

8.  Site  of  Old  Glass  Factory. 

9.  State  Pish  Hatchery. 

ID.  Mill  Pond  in  East  Sandwich. 


11.  Wing  Fort  House. 

12.  Old  Quaker  Meeting  House. 

13.  Bow-Roof  1 

14.  Stale  Game  Farm. 

15.  Benjamin  Nye  House. 


Area  Code  617 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


CABINS  AND  COTTAGES 


Mr  &  Mrs.  R.  Wood 
888-2047 
Sianlev  Zielinski 
888-0336 

r  Court.  Privale  Beach  888-1267 
W.  T.  Fagnani  —  M  E.  Sabatino 
Bernard  &  Barbara  Jones 
t  Sandwich  888-0529 
ool  Elsie  H.  Dallon 


OHM  HOUSES 


Daniel  Webster  Inn 

Oldest  Inn  in  the  Oldcsl  Town  on  Cape  Cod 
Sandwich  Beach  Lodge — Rooms  and  Meals 
Sandwich  Beach,  Sandwich 
MOTELS  and  MOTOR  COURTS 


888-1659 
Leon  Simutis 
888-0986 


Shady  Nook  Motel 


t  Chipman  Road,  Sandwich 


Laura  &  Eugene  Wilha 


Dorothy  May  Hai 


M  IOMOBII  1    IH  \l  I  lls 


B  VRIil  R  SHOPS 


BOTTLED  GAS  &  APPLIANCES 
Sandwich  Gas  Senile,  Inc. 

CAMI'S  &  CAMPING 


CARDS,  t  RAITS  and  Gil  IS 


Rolierli  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
271  Main  Street,  Buzzards  Bay 
Ahan  H.  Crocker— Tractor  Hnbbyis 
Route  130,  Forestdalc 
FARMS 

Crow  Farm  Roadside  Stand 


B.B.  Plaza  9-4483 
428-8451 


Lo 


FISH  it  LOBSTERS 

Sandwich  Fisheries,  Inc.— Coast  Guard  Road  888-0685 
Ocean  Fresh  Fish — Lobster— I-ried  Seafood  lo  lake  out 

FUNERAL  SERVICE 


INSURANCE 


LAUNDRY  and  DRY  CLEANING  SERVICE 


MUSEUM 

Sandwich  Hislnral  Soiiel)  and  Glass  Museum 

Authentic  Sandwich  Glass— Rle  130.  Opp.  Town  Hall.  Sandwich 
Yesteryears — Museum  of  Fabulous  Miniatures,  Old  Dolls,  etc. 
Corner  Main  and  River  Street,  Sandwich 
NURSERY  and  LANDSCAPING 


OIL  &  HEATING  SERVICE 
Sandwich  Oil  &  Burner  Service 

24  Hi.  Service  —  Liberty  St.,  Sandwich 

PAINTINGS,  CRAFTS  &  ART  INSTRUCTION 


I'Ul.SIHUs.  I'Ut  VI  II  I  I  aud  RELISHES 


Wm.  C.  Mooncy 


Emily  Smilhall's  lai 


Pin  Sit  IWS  and  SI  KGI  ONS 


IADIO  and  TELEVISION 
Sandwich  Radio  *  I  V— Sales— Rentals— Servic 
Honk-  (.A,  Fast  Sandwich 


REAL  ESTATE 


Joseph  W.  Murph) 


RECREATION 


RESTAURANTS 


(  &  Lounge,  Lunchi 


SERVICE  STATIONS 

Fred  O.  Earlc,  Jr.— Esso  Station 

Fuel  Oil — Ice — Cesspool  Disposal 

Sandwich  Chevron  Station 

Route  6A,  Sandwich 
STORES 

Bultners — Store  of  Friendly  Service 

Sandwich  and  Hyannis 
GROCERY 

The  Country  Store- 


Fat 


i  l-resh  Eggs— Heavy  Steer  Beef 


HARDWARE 

Sandwich  Hardware  Co. 

Jarves  Street,  Sandwich 
PACKAGED  and  BOTTLED  LIQUORS 
(Delivery  Service) 
Arnold's  Packafic  Store 
Route  6A.  Sandwich 
East  Sandwich  Package  Store 
Route  6A,  East  Sandwich 


SANDWICH  FREEZER  PLANT 
United  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Co. 


888-0680 
888-9724 


Gerard  E.  MacDonald 


Balfour  Bassett 


L.iR.i.helle's  Inc.— Restaurant  &  Cocktail  L« 

Rle.  6A,  E.  Sandwich  — 


urch  Directory 

JULY  and  AUGUST 


CORPUS  CHRIST!— Roman  Catholic— Sandwich 

Masses:  7:00—  8:00—  1000  A.M. 
ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH  (Episcopal) 

Services:  8:00  —  9:45  A.M. 
SANDWICH  FEDERATED  CHURCH  ("Christopher  Wren") 
Sunday  Services:  10:30  A.M. 

Daily:  10:00  A.M.  (o  4:00  P.M. 

FOREST/DALE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


Fun  and  Relaxation 


beautiful  Cape  Cod   Perfect  Choice 
j         r  J 
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THE  CORNING  MUSEUM  OF  GLASS 

CORNING  GLASS  CENTER 


July  7,  1965 


Mr.  R.   Gerald  McMurtry 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

1301  South  Harrison  Street 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

Apparently  there  is  some  misunderstanding  on  your 
part  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  Sandwich  Glass 
Museum  by  Corning  Glass  Works.     There  is  no  connection 
between  the  two,  and  the  Glass  Works  had  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  the  establishment  and  development  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

The  Sandwich  Glass  Museum  is  a  part  of  the  Sandwich 
Historical  Society  and  was  developed,  as  I  understand,  through 
the  efforts  of  this  Society  and  the  community  as  the  result  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  the  products  of  the  Sandwich  Glass 
Company.    May  I  suggest  that  you  write  to  Mrs.  Robert  Kershaw, 
Director,   The  Sandwich  Glass  Museum,   Sandwich,  Massachusetts 
for  additional  history  of  this  institution. 

The  pressed  glass  pattern  "Lincoln  Drape"  as  well  as 
"Lincoln  Drape  with  tassel"  was  made  at  the  Sandwich  factory. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  some  examples  of  this  pattern  on  exhibit 
in  the  Sandwich  Glass  Museum,  and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Kershaw 
may  be  able  to  give  you  some  information  about  them. 

I  am  sorry  we  cannot  tell  you  more  directly  about  the 
Sandwich  Museum,  but  hope  the  above  will  be  of  assistance  to 
you. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Curator 


KMW:mmc 

CORNING*       NEW  YORK 


1    4    8    3  2 


July  9,  1965 


Mrs.  Robert  Kershaw 

The  Sandwich  Glass  Museum 

Sandwich ,  Mas  s achusetts 

Dear  Mrs.  Kershaw: 

I  am  eager  to  get  some  information  about  "Lincoln  Drape"  (with 
and  without  tassel)  glassware.    We  are  putting  some  on  exhibit  in  our 
Lincoln  Library-Museum.    I  own  personally  about  thirty  different  pieces 
of  "Lincoln  Drape"  glassware,  about  twenty  of  which  are  goblets. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  pieces  of  "Lincoln  Drape"  you  have 
on  exhibit?    Do  you  have  a  catalogue  or  some  literature  about  the 
Sandwich  Glass  Museum? 

Any  information  you  might  send  me  will  be  appreciated. 

Yours  sincerely, 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 


RGM/hcs 


sandwich  hi 


sandwich/  cape  cod,  massachusetts 


July  12,  1965 


Mr.  R.  Gerald  McMurty 

The  Lincoln  National    Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Mr.  McMurty 


"Far  I y  American  Glass"  by 
a  pioneer    in  the   study  of 
"Lincoln  Drape — after  the 
the  pattern  was  put  on  the 
time  of  his  death  or  about  1866. 
was  made  at  Sandwich  and  possibly 
is  usually  a  clear  glass  although 
or  sapphire  blue  may  be  found,  but 


I   quote  from  the  book 
Ruth  Webb  Lee,   who  was 
pressed  glass: 
death  of  President  Lincoln 
market  within  a  short 
Lined  In  Drape 
e I sewhere .  It 
occas  i  ona I  milk 
it    is  rare." 


"Lincoln  Drape  with  Tasswel — An  elaboration  of  the 
simpler  pattern,   the  quality  of  the  glass  being  the 
same.     Extremely  scarce  today  so  may  have  been  made 
in  smaller  quantities."     Mrs.    Lee  had  seen  only 
goblets,  compotes,   sugar  bowl   and  spoonholder. 

We  have  a  goblet  of  the 
Lincoln  Drape  with  Tassel    in  the  museum  and  goblets, 
wines,  three  sizes  of  compotes,   a  covered  sugar,  a 
covered  butter,   a  creamer  and  a  syrup  jug  of  the 
L  i  nco I n  Drape . 


I   think  it 
idea  to  place  some  of  the  glassware 
at  the   Lincoln   Library-Museum.  We 
think  that  Sandwich  was  the  factory 
I   haven't  been  able  to  find  that  it 
else.     We  have  a  cranberry  colored 
was  carried   in  a  political   parade  i 
side   it  has  the  words  "Lincoln  and 
other  side  "Sandwich     Wide  Awakes", 
proud  of  that  too. 


i  s  a  wonder  fu I 

i  n  your  exh  i b  i  t 
are  very  proud  to 
that  produced  it. 
was  made  anywhere 
lantern  here  that 
n  i860  and  on  one 
Hamlin"     and  on  the 
We  are  pretty 


Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)   Doris  Kershaw 

Museum  Director 
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Lincoln  Glassware 


In  the  robust  years  of  our  national  development  the 
historic  deeds  of  our  heroes  were  recorded  in  type  by 
writers,  drawn  on  lithographic  stones  by  artists,  set  to 
music  by  ballad  singers,  related  orally  by  orators,  and 
commemorated  by  artisans  on  glassware  and  china. 
The  early  productions  of  the  glassworks  many  times 
portray  famous 
Americans  such  as 
Washington,  Clay, 
Ringgold,  JaCkson 
and  Harrison.  Some 
of  the  more  bois- 
terous of  the  Presi- 
dential campaigns 
brought  forth  the 
manufacture  of 
whiskey  flasks  and 
cup-plates  which 
were  molded  with  the 
bust  of  a  favorite 
candidate;  and  often- 
times famous  ships 
and  patriotic  monu- 
ments were  depicted 
to  commemorate 
the  daring  exploits 
of  a  national  hero. 

This  custom,  which 
to  a  limited  extent 
is  still  followed,  was 
in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's death.  Glass- 
makers  were  quick 
to  see  great  sales 
possibilities  in  com- 
memorative produc- 
tions which  would 
memorialize  the  un- 
timely death  of  the 
Sixteenth  President. 
Within  a  short  time 
after  the  Lincoln  funeral  there  was  placed  on  the  market 
a  pattern  of  pressed  glassware  which  is  known  to  glass 
connoisseurs  as  "Lincoln  Drape."  This  pattern  suggests 
the  somberness  of  hearse  hangings.  It  comes  in  two 
designs  which  differ  in  that  one  has  a  large  pendant 
tassel  attached  to  the  simple  drapery.  Both  patterns  are 
considered  to  be  of  a  fine,  clear  quality  of  pressed  glass 
and  possess  a  bell  tone  which  bespeaks  good  workman- 
ship and  fine  materials. 

No  other  symbolic  forms  or  patterns  of  glassware 
commemorating  Abraham  Lincoln  have  been  discovered. 
For  many  years  no  clear-cut  evidence  was  available  as 
to  what  factory  produced  "Lincoln  Drape;"  however,  a 
great  many  fragments  of  this  particular  pattern  had 
been  excavated  at  the  site  of  the  Boston  &  Sandwich 
Glass  Company,  which  was  located  on  Cape  Cod  in 
Massachusetts.  Today,  Sandwich,  Massachusetts  is  a 
delightful  village  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Cod,  but 
glass  collectors  have  removed  every  vestige  of  the 
original  glassworks.  So  thoroughly  has  the  area  been 
combed  for  glass  fragments  that  all  evidence  of  the 
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Glass  platter  with  busts  of  Garfield,  Washington  and  Lincoln.  This  oval 
glass  dish  has  a  leaf  border  inscribed  "In  Remembrance." 


original  product  has  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  definitely  established  that  "Lincoln  Drape"  was 
manufactured  by  the  sandwich  plant. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Sandwich  Historic- 
al Society  and  the  Community,  a  Sandwich  Glass  Museum 
has  been  developed,  and  a  fine  collection  of  its  products 

are  displayed  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the 
original  plant.  Ex- 
amples of  "Lincoln 
Drape"  are  on  dis- 
play. Today,  the  pat- 
tern is  considered 
uncommon,  and  a 
complete  service  is 
difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  acquire. 
An  exhaustive  sur- 
vey has  revealed 
that  "Lincoln  Drape" 
glassware  is  scarce 
in  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

The  types  of  pro- 
ducts manufactured 
with  the  "Lincoln 
Drape"  pattern  are: 
open  and  covered 
butter  dishes,  vari- 
ous sizes  of  com- 
potes (open  and 
covered),  celery 
vases,  cordials, 
creamers,  decanters, 
footed  salts,  sauce 
dishes,  spoon- 
holders,  sugar  bowls, 
egg  cups,  goblets, 
water  and  syrup 
pitchers  and  kero- 
sene lamps.  Of  all 
the  various  types 
of  glassware,  the  syrup  pitchers  in  colors  such  as 
sapphire  blue,  and  opalescent  and  dense  milk  white,  are 
considered  the  most  choice  and  rare.  Goblets  are  also  a 
desirable  collector's  item. 

Glass  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  "Lincoln 
Drape"  pattern  bearing  the  tassel  was  produced  in 
smaller  quantities  than  the  pattern  with  the  simple 
drapery.  Collectors  find  that  the  more  elaborate  pattern 
(with  tassel)  is  not  only  extremely  scarce,  but  is  found 
in  only  a  few  forms,  such  as  goblets  and  sugar  bowls. 

Other  forms  of  commemorative  glassware  featuring 
the  bust  or  profile  of  Lincoln,  alone  or  in  connection 
with  other  historical  characters,  have  appeared  on  the 
market.  One  choice  item  is  a  flask  on  which  is  molded  on 
the  obverse  a  bust  of  Lincoln.  A  cluster  of  grapes  is 
depicted  on  the  reverse.  This  flask  has  a  screw  neck, 
holds  a  pint  of  liquid  and  is  made  of  amber  glass.  A 
round,  crystal  glass  mug  showing  the  busts  of  Lincoln 
and  Garfield  with  memorial  dates  on  the  side  is  found  in 
some  glass  collections.  There  is  also  a  crystal  goblet 
with  a  tapering  bowl  and  turned  stem,  which  contains 
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"Lincoln  Drape"  goblet  with  tassel. 


etched  or  transfer  busts  of  Garfield,  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington in  star-rimmed  oval  medallions.  Two  glass  platters 
have  likewise  been  manufactured  commemorating  Lincoln 
along  with  other  historical  figures.  One  contains  the  busts 
of  Garfield,  Lincoln  and  Washington  with  inscriptions 
in  the  center  (somtimes  frosted).  This  oval  glass  dish 
has  a  leaf  border  inscribed  "In  Remembrance."  The 
other  crystal  platter  contains  a  medallion  bust  of 
Lincoln  and  Garfield  with  an  American  eagle.  The  words, 
"Our  Country's  Martyrs,"  appear  in  a  frosted  center 
with  a  sawtooth  band  on  the  border.  The  handles  of  this 
oval  dish  appear  to  be  molded  after  a  likeness  of  the 
head  of  Christ. 

Among  the  items  of  glassware  most  desired  by  Lincoln 
collectors  are  the  exquisite  pieces  of  cut  glass  which 
were  a  part  of  the  White  House  service  during  the 
Lincoln  administration.  This  glassware  was  made  by 
Christian  Dorflinger  (he  manufactured  the  glass  service 
with  replacements  and  additions  for  the  White  House 
from  Harrison  to  Wilson)  and  contains  a  beautiful  shield 
of  the  United  States.  More  recently  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  provide  each  new  administration  with  a  glass- 
ware service.  Naturally,  each  service  has  certain  definite 
characteristics.  Pieces  of  the  Lincoln  service  are  almost 
impossible  to  obtain,  partly  because  this  same  glassware 
was  undoubtedly  used  by  the  Johnson,  Grant,  Hayes, 
Garfield  and  Arthur  administrations.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  the  glassworks  was  occassionally  called 
upon  to  replace  broken  pieces. 

Christian  Dorflinger  (1828-1915)  was  born  in  Alsace, 
France.  He  learned  the  art  of  glassmaking  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  in  the  province  of  Lorraine.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1846  with  his  mother  and  other  members 
of  his  family.  As  a  young  man  he  met  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hagen  of  Brooklyn,  who  became  his  wife  and  the  mother 
of  his  ten  children.  Taking  charge  of  the  Long  Island 
Flint  Glass  Works  in  Brooklyn,  which  he  eventually 
purchased,  he  next  established  in  1860  the  Green  Point 
Flint  Glass  Works  located  on  Commercial  Street  in  the 
same  city.  With  two  glasshouses,  and  particularly  with 
the  most  advanced  facilities  in  the  Green  Point  plant, 


Dorflinger  was  able  to  manufacture  cut  and  engraved 
glasswares,  as  well  as  plain  and  colored. 

The  glassware  which  Mrs.  Lincoln  selected  in  1861  to 
be  used  in  the  White  House  for  state  occasions  was 
manufactured  at  the  Green  Point  Flint  Glass  Works. 
This  exquisitely  cut  and  engraved  pattern  was  used  by 
subsequent  Presidents  until  Grover  Cleveland,  in  1886, 
chose  the  newer  Russian  pattern,  designed  by  Philip 
McDonald,  and  made  by  T.  J.  Hawkes  &  Company, 
Corning,  New  York. 

When  Mrs.  Lincoln  refurbished  the  White  House,  she 
was  very  lavish  in  the  expenditure  of  government  funds. 
It  was  the  dealer,  A.  P.  Zimandy  of  Washington,  D.C.  who 
sold  Mary  Lincoln  the  Dorflinger  glassware.  Zimandy's 
invoice  of  July  23,  1861  described  the  goods  as  "one  sett 
of  Glass  ware  rich  cut  and  Engraved  with  the  U.  S.  Coat 
of  Arms."  The  total  charge  was  $1,500.00  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  certified  "This  bill  is  correct"  and  signed  her 
name  on  the  invoice. 

The  Dorflinger  glassware  designed  especially  for  the 
Lincolns  is  unlike  most  heavy  cut  glass,  in  that  is  is 
exceptionally  thin,  fine  and  delicate.  Without  question, 
Dorflinger  glass  was  the  finest  produced  in  this  country 
and  its  high  quality  depended  on  the  exceptionally  fine 
basic  ingredients  used  in  its  manufacture.  Dorflinger 
used  a  special  sand  from  Fontainebleau,  France,  which 
he  had  brought  to  the  United  States  as  ballast  in  sailing 
ships.  Later,  he  used  a  native  product  made  of  ground 
rock  and  produced  by  the  Berkshire  Glass  and  Sand 
Company  of  Cheshire,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Glass  and  Sand  Company  of  McVeigh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Red  lead  and  potash  were  also  imported,  and  a 
special  fire  brick  from  England  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  furnaces. 

The  Dorflinger  laboratory  analyzed  each  new  batch  of 
sand  to  find  the  correct  proportion  of  other  ingredients 
to  be  mixed  with  it.  For  a  batch  of  six  hundred  pounds  of 
sand,  usually  four  hundred  pounds  of  oxide  of  lead  were 
added,  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  pearl  ash.  Into  this 
went  very  small  amounts  of  salt  petre,  arsenic  and 
manganese. 

Dorflinger  glass  is  today  extremely  valuable,  and  only 
a  few  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  large  museums.  Three 
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"Lincoln  Drape"  goblet  without  tassel. 
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Part  of  a  set  of  Dorflinger  Glass  designed  for  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  three  pieces  are  (left  to  right)  fruit 
cup,  finger  bowl  and  saucer,  and  handled  punch  (height  4  inches.)  The  glass  shown  here  is  (1947)  the  property  of  Miss 
Katharine  Dorflinger  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 


pieces  of  the  Lincoln  pattern  were  owned  in  1947  by  Miss 
Katherine  Dorflinger  of  New  York  City,  a  daughter  of 
the  Alsatian  glassmaker. 

The  Dorflinger  product  achieved  international  prestige 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
His  engraved  Centennial  set — "a  decanter  and  38  glasses, 
symbolic  of  the  national  government  and  the  38  states 
then  in  the  Union,"  won  the  highest  award.  Original 
pieces  from  this  set  are  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art. 
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Milk  glass  dish  with  President  Lincoln's  head  in  high  relief. 


The  Dorflinger  plant  became  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation  and  employed  the  best  craftsmen  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  Even  though  capably  managed  by 
the  Dorflinger  sons  and  grandsons,  the  glassworks  closed 
its  doors  (the  Wayne  County  Glass  Works  of  White 
Mills,  Pennsylvania)  in  1921.  World  War  I  made  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  import  some  of  the  basic 
ingredients  of  glassmaking  which  at  times  necessitated 
the  changing  of  formulas,  and  higher  taxes  affected  the 
buying  habits  of  the  carriage  trade.  Then  along  came 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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The  finest  Lincoln  paperweight  on  the  market  today  was 
manufactured  by  Baccarat  in  1953. 
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Dr.  Warren  Receives  Lincoln  Diploma  for  1965 


The  current  book,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Declaration, 
by  Louis  A  Warren,  contributed  much  to  the  author 
being  chosen  to  receive  the  Lincoln  Diploma  of  Honor, 
awarded  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  at  Harrogate,  Tennessee,  on  June 
7,  1965.  The  memorial  is  presented  each  year  "in  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana." 
The  remarks  preliminary  to  the  presentation,  which  were 
made  by  the  editor  of  this  bulletin,  follow: 

"Today  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  introduce  to  this 
audience  the  Dean  of  Lincoln 
students  as  a  candidate  for 
the  award  of  the  Lincoln 
Diploma   of  Honor. 

"This  gentleman  has  un- 
doubtedly excelled  all  other 
students  and  biographers  in 
research,  collecting  and  writ- 
ing. His  contributions  in  the 
field  of  Lincoln  genealogy 
are  unsurpassed.  He  has, 
with  adequate  proof,  given 
Abraham  Lincoln  an  honor- 
able parentage;  he  has  pre- 
sented the  father  of  the  Six- 
teenth President  as  a  sensi- 
ble, hardworking,  honest  and 
typical  pioneer. 

"His  editorship  of  the 
bulletin  Lincoln  Lore,  and 
his  scores  of  pamphlets  on 
various  phases  of  Lincoln's 
life  and  career,  give  him 
the  distinction  of  having 
written  more  on  the  subject 
than  any  other  man,  living 
or  dead. 

"His  books  on  Lincoln's 
'Parentage  and  Childhood,' 
and  the  'Indiana  Years,'  are 
definitive  works  that  will 
long  remain  as  foundation 
stones  of  the  Lincoln  bio- 
graphical edifice. 

"His  latest  work,  'Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Decla- 
ration,' undoubtedly  will  be 
considered  as  basic  Lincoln- 
iana —  the  best  account  available  of  Lincoln's  democratic 
concept  of  constitutional  government." 

Sources  for  Dr.  Warren's  Gettysburg  studies  had  been 
accumulating  ever  since  he  prepared  a  lecture  on  that 
subject,  which  became  the  most  popular  of  the  more 
than  one  hundred  different  Lincoln  addresses  he  used 
before  different  types  of  audiences.  Reports  of  his 
itineraries  for  a  period  of  over  forty  years  reveal  that 
his  3,521  speeches  drew  a  total  attendance  of  1,051,808 
persons.  The  Gettysburg  subject  was  most  often  pre- 
sented to  luncheon  groups,  including  171  Rotary,  162 
Kiwanis,  and  110  Lions  Clubs,  located  in  the  country's 
largest  cities. 

The  contacts  most  helpful  to  the  speaker  during  these 
itineraries  were  the  engagements  to  address  Lincoln 
fellowship  and  educational  organizations,  where  the  open 
forum  gave  Warren  an  opportunity  to  receive  criticisms 
and  suggestions  on  the  Lincoln  theme.  These  were  care- 
fully noted  and  preserved.  A  by  product  of  these  nation 
wide  speaking  appointments  was  the  gathering  of  an 
enormous  source  of  printed  information  about  Lincoln's 
famous  oration.  Every  book  or  pamphlet  bearing  on  the 
Gettysburg  subject,  Dr.  Warren  acquired  and  catalogued 
for  the  Foundation  library. 

Possibly  the  most  valuable  source  used  by  the  author 
in  compiling  information  for  his  Gettysburg  volume, 
was  the  Foundation's  exhaustive  collection  of  magazines 
referring  to  the  oration,  and  the  newspaper  clipping 
files.  These  items  cut  from  contemporary  issues  of  1863, 
as  well  as  later  press  editions,  comprise  over  a  thousand 
excerpts  mounted  and  organized  in  six  large  loose  leaf 
volumes. 


DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR 

conferred  upon 

Louis  A.  Warren 

In  recognition  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  Lincolniana  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  life,  deeds  and  immortality  of 

Abraham  Lincoln 


by  Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Cumber- 
land Gap  Harrogate,  Tennessee.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  caused  this  diploma  to  be 
signed  and  our  corporate  seal  to  be  hereto 
affixed  at  the  University  on  the  seventh  day 
of  June  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1965. 


The  composition  of  Warren's  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Declaration,"  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be 
done  by  historians  and  biographers,  in  using  the  facil- 
ities of  but  one  library,  which  attempts  to  collect  all 
the  information  which  may  be  available  about  one 
person.  The  Foundation  collection  of  Lincolniana,  be- 
sides the  periodical  and  newspaper  divisions  already 
noted,  contains  over  10,000  books,  exclusively  Lincoln 
in  content.  Microfilm  copies  of  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 

Papers  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  a  large  collection 
of  manuscripts  and  literal- 
ly thousands  of  pictures  for 
illustrating  purposes  pro- 
vide about  all  an  author 
needs  in  the  way  of  source 
material  on  Lincoln. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  invites  anyone  who 
contemplates  a  monograph 
or  a  book  on  any  phase  of 
the  Lincoln  story  to  make 
use  of  the  resources  where 
ideal  working  conditions 
may  be  found  in  air  con- 
ditioned offices. 

Both  of  Warren's  books 
on  the  Kentucky  childhood 
and  the  Indiana  years  are 
out  of  print.  The  foundation 
is  still  able  to  supply  the 
volume  "Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Declaration,"  auto- 
graphed deluxe  edition 
$7.50,  trade  edition  $5.95. 


H.   La   Marr  Rice 
President 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
Committeeman 


Lincoln  Glassware 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


Prohibition  slowing  down  the  sale 
of  drinking  glasses  and  tableware. 
All  these  things  marked  the  end 
cf  the  Dorfiinger  era.  Christian 
Dorflinger  died  on  August  11,  1915. 
in  his  87th  year.  He  was  buried 
beside  his  wife  in  the  Glenwood 
Cemetery  in  Brooklyn. 

Other  types  of  glass  products 
made  by  manufacturers  include 
paperweights,  plaques  and  portrait 
busts  of  the  Sixteenth  President. 
One  of  the  finest  glass  paperweights  in  the  Foundation's  collection 
is  the  size  of  a  baseball  with  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  in  brown  on  a 
white  backgi'ound.  Underneath  the  portrait  is  a  spattered,  mottled 
color  effect  made  up  of  many  hundreds  of  different  colored  giass  frag- 
ments. The  paperweight  bears  no  manufacturer's  mark  or  date.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  finest  Lincoln  paperweight  on  the  market  today  was 
manufactured  by  Baccarat  in  1953.  The  production  of  this  item  was 
limited  to  a  few  hundred,  and  no  more  are  to  be  manufactured.  All 
Baccarat  items  are  considered  collector's  items. 

While  many  different  pieces  of  milk  glass  (some  of  which  are  re- 
productions) have  found  their  way  into  antique  shops,  only  one  de- 
picts the  head  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Although  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  dish  (8M;"  X  6%")  with  its  open  lattice  or  basket  work,  the  central 
figure  of  the  President's  head  in  high  relief  makes  it  impractical  for 
any  utilitarian  purpose.  It  is  in  reality  a  plaque,  and  perhaps  those 
who  purchased  it  originally  used  it  as  a  wall  decoration. 

A  great  many  collectors,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  what  is  generally  called  a  camphor  glass  bust 
of  Lincoln.  These  miniature  busts  measuring  about  6%  inches  tall 
were  likely  first  made  in  1876  for  the  Centennial  Exposition.  On  one 
of  the  two  busts  in  the  Foundation's  collection,  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  is  Gillinder  &  Sons.  These  busts  are  quite  attractive 
and  make  good  collector's  items. 

Perhaps  there  are  many  other  Lincoln  glassware  items  produced  in 
limited  quantities  that  are  today  so  scarce  that  they  have  escaped 
attention  or  classification.  Despite  the  rarity  of  Lincoln  glassware, 
it  can  be  the  subject  of  an  interesting  study  which  could  lead  to  a 
rather  expensive  hobby. 

Notice  to  Lincoln  Lore  Subscribers 

With  the  issuance  of  the  April  1965  issue  of  Lincoln 
Lore  a  return  card  was  inserted  requesting  the 
Zip  Code  numbers  of  all  subscribers.  Up  to  date,  only 
about  fifty  percent  of  our  mailing  list  has  responded. 
Failure  to  return  this  card  immediately,  with  Zip 
Code,  will  require  us  to  drop  your  name  from  our 
mailing  list.  Foreign  subscribers  are  excepted. 

R.  G.  M. 


Sandwich  Glass 

by  Ray  Barlow  and  Joan  Kaiser 


This  first  group  of  items  made  by  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company  can  be  collected  in  the  $4.00  to  $25.00  price  range. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMUNITY  OF  SANDWICH,  Massachusetts, 
had  no  idea  tht  the  tall  stranger  who  walked  among  them 
in  the  early  1820s,  quietly  purchasing  land,  making  inquiries, 
and  generally  accumulating  information  about  the  comings 
and  goings  of  the  townspeople,  was  destined  to  change  the 
town's  landscape,  living  style,  and  its  financial  well-being  for 
years  to  come.  Deming  Jarves  had  by  1825  accumulated 
several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Sandwich  and  the  surrounding 
communities.  On  April  19,  1825,  at  high  noon,  he  broke 
ground  for  the  Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company,  and  on 
July  4  of  that  year  produced  his  first  piece  of  glass.  Contrary 
to  the  common  belief  that  the  first  batches  of  glass  failed, 
records  show  that  by  July  9,  only  five  days  after  the  opening, 
the  production  at  his  little  factory  in  Sandwich  passed  the 
$1000.00  mark  per  day. 

For  the  next  twelve  years  the  factory  grew  and  prospered. 
During  this  period,  Jarves  refinanced  and  changed  the  name 
to  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company.  Not  until  the 
financial  panic  of  1837  did  Jarves'  company  show  any  sign  of 
slackening.  By  1840,  the  American  currency  now  stable,  the 
company  began  once  again  to  prosper,  and  pockets  jingled  in 
Sandwich. 

In  1845  the  discovery  of  sand  in  the  Berkshire  Mountains  of 
Massachusetts  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  found  in  the  United 
States  enabled  Deming  Jarves  to  produce  glass  unequaled  in 
the  industry  up  until  that  time.  New  buildings  were  erected. 


additional  help  was  brought  in,  and  by  this  time  five  hundred 
men  and  boys  drew  a  livelihood  from  Deming  Jarves'  endeavor. 

In  1858  Jarves  resigned  his  position  with  the  company  he 
had  founded,  and  one  week  later  his  son  John  tendered  his 
resignation.  New  management  stepped  into  a  position  of 
authority.  The  glassworks  was  now  in  the  capable  hands  of 
George  Lafayette  Fessenden.  It  is  while  in  his  hands  that  the 
Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company  reached  its  zenith.  In 
the  late  1850s  and  in  the  1860s  the  company  produced 
100,000  pounds  of  glass  every  four  working  days.  However, 
by  the  late  1860s,  competition  from  Pennsylvania  based  glass 
companies  was  acute.  They  openly  and  boldly  competed  for 
the  glass  market  controlled  by  Sandwich,  cut  prices,  and  at 
times  produced  glass  of  superior  quality.  This  gradually 
narrowed  the  Sandwich  market  until  by  the  middle  of  the 
1870s,  with  inventories  in  their  warehouses  running  in  excess 
of  $  1 60,000.00,  the  company  began  to  cut  back  its  production. 
Management  suggested  that  those  who  would  like  long 
summer  vacations  could  take  them,  and  generally  shrunk 
their  work  force  until  by  1880  the  work  force  was  down  to  75 
men  and  boys  intermittently  working. 

In  1882,  forced  to  retire  because  of  ill  health,  George 
Fessenden  resigned  from  his  position,  and  after  long  hours  of 
debate,  the  Board  of  Directors  placed  in  a  managerial  position 
Henry  Francis  Spurr.  After  inspecting  the  site,  Spurr  reported 
back  to  his  Board  of  Directors  that,  with  their  help,  he  could 
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1.  Ott  and  Brewer  2%"  high  x4'/i"  wide  cream 
colored,  textured  thistle  in  3  colors  of  gold. 

2.  Wave  Crest  RBM  7"  diameter  box  with  key  in 
mint  green  with  cartouches  of  h  p.  florals  out- 
lined in  mauve  and  a  field  of  polka  dots  and 
spider  webs. 

3.  Crown  Milano  unsigned  6"  high  syrup  melon 
ribbed  with  h  p.  appleblossoms  and  leaves 
outlined  in  gold  and  mauve. 

4.  Amphora  Austrian  cat  pitcher  with  bow,  1 0" 
high 

5.  Pickard  marked,  c  1898.  currant  tray,  artist 
signed,  ll'/i"  wide  x  7V4"  deep. 

6.  30"  high  Kestner  Daisy  *  1 7 1  mold  no.,  sleep 
brown  eyes,  nice  ball  jointed  body,  beautiful 
bisque,  new  clothes. 

7.  23"  Kestner  Daisy  *  1 7 1 .  eyes  still  tied  brown, 
ball  jointed  body  marked  Germany,  old  clothes 

8.  30"  high.  M  164.  made  in  Germany  Kestner. 
sleep  blue  eyes,  nice  bisque  and  body,  old 
clothes. 


26 


9.  18"  open-close  mouth  character  face,  head 
marked  "10"  and  inside  of  socket  also  marked 
"10."  molded  roll  of  fat  at  back  of  neck,  sleep 
eyes,  new  human  hair  French  wig.  excellent 
quality  bisque,  body  is  crude  cloth  and  kid.  kid 
hands  and  boots. 

10.  Cloisonne  green  egg.  4"  long.  Very  detailed. 

1 1 .  Cloisonne  blue  box  with  butterflies  and  Japanese 
iris.  5"  diameter. 

12.  Heubach  marked  9W  high  lute  playerin  mint 
green. 

13.  MOP  blue  herringbone  decorated  jam  jar.  7" 
to  top  of  handle  when  up. 

14.  Heubach  unmarked  14  W  high  colorful  fellow 
with  darling  monkey. 

15.  Royal  Doulton  Burslem  blank  14"  high  vase 
with  "Babes  in  Woods"  theme  in  blue.  A  lovely 
blank 

16.  Royal  Doulton  Burslem  pair.  "Babes  in  Wood" 
2  children  and  little  witch.  6"  high  x  5'V  wide, 
ball  shaped. 
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19. 


20. 


17.  Cloisonne  vase  10"  high  with  ornate  pro- 
fusely decorated  designs  in  blue.  red.  brown 
and  yellow  with  some  goldstone. 

18.  Cranberry  rosebowl,  4"  high  with  crystal 
applied  feet,  shell  rim.  swags  and  berry  punts. 
Cranberry  vase,  4  V  high  with  crystal  leaves, 
applied  feet  and  ruffle  rim,  berry  punts. 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  Royal  Doulton  DeWar's 
whiskey  jug.  7"  high. 

21.  Rob  Roy  Royal  Doulton  DeWar's  whiskey 
jug.  signed  Noke.  light  colored.  9"  high 

22.  Royal  Bayreuth  BM  tapestry  chrysanthemum 
vase,  4"  high. 

23.  Royal  Bayreuth  BM  covered  box  with  hunt 
scene.  4"  square. 

24.  Cut  glass  jam  jar.  4"  high,  hobstars  and 
hobstar  base. 

25.  Cut  glass  mustard  jar.  hobnail.  3"  high. 

26.  Cut  glass  sugar  sifter.  6"  high,  hobnail. 
Postage  extra.  5  day  return.  SASE,  please,  fc 
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This  second  group  of  Sandwich  Glass  retails  for  425.00  to  $100.00. 


repair  and  improve  the  glassworks,  turn  the  company  around, 
and  put  it  back  on  its  feet.  Within  a  year,  one  hundred  men 
were  working  steadily  and  the  inventory  was  below  the 
$100,000.00  mark.  Within  three  years,  repairs  to  the  homes 
the  workers  lived  in  and  to  the  factory  were  completed,  two 
hundred  men  and  boys  were  working  full  time,  and  by  1886 
the  company  began  to  show  a  profit  for  the  stockholders. 

1 887  was  the  year  of  the  strike  from  which  the  Boston  and 
Sandwich  Glass  Company  never  recovered.  The  men  insisted 
demands,  citing  the  cost  of  transportation  of  coal  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Sandwich  as  the  reason.  "Half  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  that  makes  your  job  in  the  factory  possible  comes  from 
the  company  and  is  taken  from  profits.  The  other  half  is  taken 
from  your  wages,  equal  to  $3.00  a  week.  To  take  it  all  from 
profits  would  deprive  the  stockholders  of  their  return,  and 
they  would  insist  that  we  close  our  doors  forever."  The  men 
refused  to  budge.  The  company  would  not  yield.  On  January 
2,  1888  the  men  struck,  but  the  impasse  continued.  All 
through  1888,  the  Pennsylvania  based  union  to  which  the 


men  belonged  insisted  that  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass 
Company  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  union.  Finally,  in 
October,  1889,  the  Board  of  Directors  sold  the  buildings  and 
on  pay  equal  to  that  which  was  paid  for  each  equivalent  job  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Board  of  Directors  refused  to  meet  their 
the  land  surrounding  them.  The  era  of  happy  faces,  jingling 
pockets,  and  security  was  over  in  Sandwich. 

During  the  63  years  that  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass 
Company  existed,  they  produced  vast  quantities  of  glass.  The 
company  records  show  that  $30,000,000.00  worth  of  glass 
was  produced.  Sales  rooms  were  opened  in  all  major  cities, 
Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Montreal,  to  name  a 
few.  So  the  glass  they  produced  was  dispersed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  possible  to  collect  it  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  The  only  thing  that  is  needed  is  the 
knowledge  to  identify  Sandwich  glass,  as  it  is  not  marked  in 
any  way.  Only  one  piece  is  known  to  carry  the  Sandwich 
name,  a  boat  salt  with  "Sandwich"  molded  on  the  inside  of  the 
keel. 


The  Sandwich  Glass  in  this  third  group  can  be  found  in  a  higher  price  range  of  $100.00  to  $500.00. 
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Pieces  in  this  fourth  group  are  for  the  advanced  collector,  and  can  be  purchased  for  $500.00  and  over. 


The  only  glass  that  receives  publicity  are  the  high  dollar 
items,  and  one  is  left  with  the  impression  that  only  the 
wealthy  can  now  afford  to  collect  Sandwich  glass.  This  is  not 
true.  One  could  make  an  interesting,  outstanding  collection  of 
Sandwich  glass  even  in  these  times  of  inflation.  In  the  $4.00  to 
$25.00  range,  pieces  that  fall  within  this  bracket  include 
individual  salts,  footed  salts,  cup  plates,  toddy  dishes,  berry 
dishes  and  even  lacy  pieces.  For  those  who  can  afford  an 
occasional  colored  piece,  they  can  be  found  in  the  $25.00  to 
$100.00  range.  For  the  advanced  collector,  the  $100.00  to 
$500.00  range  covers  a  vast  array  of  magnificently  made 
glass  in  a  variety  of  color.  For  the  avid  collector  with  financial 
independence,  there  are  the  rare  and  unusual  pieces  that  sell 
for  $500.00  and  higher,  second  only  to  the  popularity  of 
Tiffany  glass. 

In  this,  our  first  article  on  the  subject  for  HOBBIES 
magazine,  it  is  important  for  us  to  state  what  the  Boston  and 
Sandwich  Glass  Company  did  not  make,  and  to  place 
sufficient  information  at  your  disposal  to  prove  that  our  facts 
are  correct.  The  controversy  over  which  items  were  made  in 
Sandwich  has  gone  on  for  decades,  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
facts  as  stated  here  will  not  lessen  the  debate,  but  will  in  fact 
accelerate  it. 

The  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company  did  not  make 
Amberina,  which  was  patented  by  Joseph  Lock  for  William  L. 
and  Edward  D.  Libbey  on  July  24,  1883.  Pomona  was  not 
made  in  Sandwich,  but  was  patented  by  Locke  for  Libbey  one 
year  later.  Nor  did  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company 
produce  Agata,  which  was  also  under  Edward  Libbey's 
control.  And  certainly  they  did  not  make  Peach  Blow, 
patented  and  controlled  by  Hobbs,  Brockunier  and  Company 
of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  in  1886.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company  throughout  its  lifetime 
never  blended  two  colors  in  the  same  article.  Overshot,  with 
ruby  blending  to  clear  is  English  in  origin.  Rubina,  Blurina, 
and  Rubina  Verde  were  not  made  in  Sandwich. 

Let  us  take  Amberina  a?  an  example  to  the  others  and 
follow  its  progress  through  the  history  books.  It  was  patented 
on  July  24,  1883  by  Locke  in  behalf  of  William  and  Edward 
Libbey.  It  was  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  and  Libbey  defended  these  rights  in  the  courts. 


steadfastly  controlling  the  production  in  the  United  States 
until  1 890,  two  years  after  the  final  closing  of  the  Boston  and 
Sandwich  Glass  Company.  The  only  company  granted  the 
franchise  to  produce  glass  in  any  of  these  art  glass  types  was 
Hobbs,  Brockunier  and  Company.  This  company  was  granted 
the  right  to  press  Amberina  under  the  Libbey  patent. 

Hobbs,  Brockunier  and  Company  was  credited  with  pro- 
moting the  popularity  of  Peach  Blow,  by  producing  a  facsimile 
of  the  Chinese  porcelain  vase  owned  by  Mary  J.  Morgan  that 
created  a  sensation  when  it  was  sold  at  auction  on  March  8, 
1886.  This  vase,  although  described  in  the  Crockery  and 
Glass  Journal  as  "a  sickly  little  bottle  with  a  battered  neck, 
made  by  a  poor  devil  of  a  Chinese  mud-slinger"  sold  for  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Variations  of  the  Wheeling  Peach  Blow 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  the  New  England 
Glass  Works  under  Libbey,  and  the  Mount  Washington 
factory  in  New  Bedford.  The  product  of  all  three  glass 
companies  are  distinguishable  from  each  other,  but  no  Peach 
Blow  can  be  attributed  to  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass 
Company.  These  patent  rights  by  the  mid  1890s  were  copied 
and  infringed  on  to  such  a  degree  that  court  action  was 
impossible,  but  by  that  time  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass 
Company  had  been  closed  for  years. 

By  the  same  token,  many  things  that  the  Boston  and 
Sandwich  Glass  Company  did  make  are  not  credited  to  them. 
We  have  at  our  disposal  six  and  one-half  tons  of  fragments 
dug  at  the  site  of  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company  in 
Sandwich,  Massachusetts.  These  fragments  are  of  great 
historical  value  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  identify  glass 
produced  at  the  Sandwich  glass  works.  Many  of  the  old  books 
and  records  are  available  to  us  for  identification  and  study. 
Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  odd  items  made  at  Sandwich  that 
would  be  fun  to  collect:  insulators,  thermometers,  bottles, 
wooden  models,  salts,  stoppers,  inkwells,  miniatures,  cup 
plates,  hand  lamps,  window  panes,  bird  feeders,  bird  waterers, 
and  bird  baths. 

These  are  some  of  the  items  we  will  cover  during  the  next 
few  months  with  pictures  to  help  you  identify  Sandwich  glass. 
Questions  pertaining  to  Sandwich  Glass  may  be  sent  to  the 
authors,  in  care  of  HOBBIES.  All  inquiries  will  be  answered.  □ 

continued  on  next  page 
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Editor's  note:  Raymond  E.  Barlow,  a  member  of  the  Sand- 
wich Historical  Society,  and  consultant  forthe  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  has  been  collecting  Sandwich  Glass  for  35  years. 
He  has  accumulated,  along  with  finer  pieces,  6V2  tons  of 
fragments  dug  at  the  site  of  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass 
Company,  and  other  small  companies  in  Sandwich,  Massa- 
chusetts. A  lecturer  for  25  years  and  an  appraiser  for  1 5,  he 
gives  about  1 00  lectures  a  year  throughout  New  England  and 
New  York.  Mr.  Barlow  spent  the  past  1 1  years  doing  research 


and  writing  in  preparation  for  an  upcoming  series  of  books  on 
Sandwich  Glass. 

Joan  E.  Kaiser,  also  a  member  of  the  Sandwich  Historical 
Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Antiques  Dealers 
Association,  joined  Mr.  Barlow  5  years  ago  in  collaboration  on 
the  Sandwich  Glass  series  as  researcher,  writer  and  illustrator. 
She  has  been  collecting  Early  American  Glass  for  20  years, 
and  has  been  an  appraiser  for  eight  years. 


PRICES  SOAR 

AT  PHILLIPS  SALE 

OF  MAUDE  B.  FELD  COLLECTION 


Phillips  New  York  reported  an  out- 
standing sale  of  the  Maude  B.  Feld 
Collection  of  Art  Glass  featured  in  Phillips' 
November  18th  auction  of  Art  Nouveau, 
Art  Deco  and  Decorative  Arts.  Of  the 
187  lots  offered,  none  were  left  unsold 
and  over  half  fetched  prices  above  presale 
estimates.  The  collection  topped  its  high- 
end  estimate  of  $72,000.00  bringing  in 
a  total  of  slightly  over  $77,000.00. 

Prices  soared  in  every  category  of  the 
Maude  B.  Feld  Collection  which  ranged 
from  crystal  and  pressed  glass,  Opalene 
and  Mother-of-pearl,  to  Peach  Blow, 
Burmese,  Amberina  and  Alexandrite 
glass.  The  single  highest  priced  item  was 
a  13-inch  Tiffany  etched  and  enamelled 
glass  hanging  light  which  was  estimated 
at  $2000-4000  and  sold  for  $4400.00. 
Other  important  pieces  included  an  8V2- 


a  group  of  22  American  pressed  clear 
glass  items  brought  $  1 1 00,  and  six  New 
England  Opalescent  glass  items  sold  for 
$1000.00. 

Largely  comprised  of  art  glass  as  well, 
the  second  half  of  the  Art  Nouveau  sale 
continued  to  bring  strong  prices.  A  Tiffany 
blue  Favrile  glass  and  bronze  trumpet 
vase  estimated  at  $900-1200.00  sold 
for  $1400.00,  an  opalescent  glass  cen- 
terpiece by  Lalique,  "Trepid  Sirene," 
sold  for  its  low-end  estimate  of  $1200.00, 
and  a  12- inch  Loetz  spirit  decanter 
estimated  at  $500-600.00  brought 
$1300.00. 

Bronzes  and  porcelain  fared  well  also. 
A  bronze  figural  group,  "Le  Nid,"  fetched 
$2250.00,  a  cold  painted  figure  after  P. 
Phillipe,  "Tambourine  Dancer,"  sold  for 
$1600.00,  and  a  Vienna  cold  painted 


bronze  group  of  an  Arab  boy  with  two 
hounds  brought  $1100.00. 

Other  interesting  prices  include 
$1400.00  for  Louis  Icart's  1937  print, 
"Loves  Blossom,"  $1300.00  for  a  pair 
of  French  gilt-wood,  gesso  and  embroidery 
bergeres,  and  $1100.00  for  a  French 
gilt-wood,  gesso  and  embroidery  tub 
chair,  all  from  the  French  liner  Normandie. 
inch  Alexandria  glass  vase,  probably  by 
Thomas  Webb  and  Sons  which  sold 
within  estimate  for  $2600.00,  an  Sc- 
inch Tiffany  free  blown  Favrile  glass 
vase  which  brought  $1900.00,  and  a 
12-inch  unsigned  Webb  overlay  glass 
vase  which  sold  within  estimate  for 
$1800.00. 

Groups  of  glass  items  also  brought 
active  bidding.  Fifteen  American  colored 
pressed  glass  pieces  realized  $2200.00, 
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Bebe  Jumeau 
Joy  of  Collectors 


(in  two  parts) 

by  Sybill  McFadden 


Marked  Jumeau  Poupee  Modele.  Head  swivels  on  bisque 
shoulderplate.  Large  paperweight  blue  glass  eyes.  Head 
marked  with  red  check  mark.  Kid  leather  gusset-joined  body 
marked  "Jumeau/Medaille  d'Or/Paris."  Kid  fingers  are  sepa- 
rately wired;  height  12". 


If  one  were  to  take  a  poll  of  the  doll  most  adored  by 
collectors  today,  the  popularity  contest  would  no  doubt 
be  won  by  the  Bebe  Jumeau,  darling  of  the  doll  world.  It 
may  even  be  that  they  are  more  eagerly  sought  now  than 
they  were  some  125  years  ago.  They  are,  however,  not 
rare  —  only  expensive! 

They  were  made  in  the  millions  in  the  heyday  of  their 
manufacture,  and  a  number  of  them  can  always  be  found 
at  every  doll  auction,  and  at  better  antique  doll  shops 
throughout  America  and  Europe.  Prices  for  the  more 
desirable  among  them  are,  today,  sometimes  staggering. 
Still,  there  is  ever  a  ready  market  for  these  treasures. 

The  Jumeau  story  is  a  long  one,  spanning  more  than  55 
years  of  activity  in  Paris  during  the  years  1842  to  1899, 
and  thereafter,  another  40  or  more  years  affiliated  and 
assimilated  by  the  S.F.B.J.  firm.  But  more  of  S.F.B.J.  later. 
For  the  present  we  will  concentrate  on  the  progress  of  the 
Jumeau  family,  whose  success  story  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
documented  of  the  19th  century  dollmakers. 

It  begins  with  Pierre  Francois  Jumeau  in  about  1842  or 
'43  when  his  name  appeared  in  the  Paris  directories 
together  with  a  Monsieur  M.  Belton,  at  the  address  14  rue 
Salle-au-compte.  By  1846  the  two  men  had  apparently 
parted  company,  and  from  then  on  the  firm  was 
exclusively  Jumeau. 

In  the  early  1860s  Parisian  dollmakers  Mesdames 
Huret,  Rhomer,  Simonne,  and  Peronne  had  conceived  the 
fabulous  lady  dolls,  equipped  with  bisque  swivel  heads 
and  shoulder  plates  of  bisque,  mounted  on  shapely  kid 
bodies  and  sold  in  their  exclusive  Maisons.  These 
gorgeous  dolls  were  called  poupees  modeles,  or  parisiennes, 
and  were  at  once  both  children's  toys  and  purveyors  of 
French  fashions.  Pierre  Francois  Jumeau  was  also  making 
these  dolls  and  so,  it  is  thought,  was  the  Bru  firm.  All  dolls, 
however,  made  in  France  up  to  this  time  had  been  known 
as  poupees. 

In  the  mid  and  late  1800s  we  see  the  introduction  of  an 
adorable  child  doll  known  as  the  Bebe.  With  bisque  heads 
of  petal-like  beauty,  they  boasted  hollow  children's  chubby 
bodies  made  of  wood  or  composition.  It  was  because  of 
the  invention  of  these  realistic  bodies,  jointed  at  shoulders, 
elbows,  hips,  and  knees,  that  little  girls  could  put  aside 
their  sophisticated  lady  dolls  and  gratify  the  mother 
instinct  with  dolls  which  looked  like  real  children. 

Today  French  Bebes  are  the  joy  and  dream  of  every 
collector.  Among  the  variety  to  choose  from,  however,  one 
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RECEPTION  ROOM 


CRAFTSMEN  WING 


Ruby  urn  made  by  the 
Boston  &  Sandwich  Glass 
Co.  for  the  Paris  Centennial 


Cranberry  lantern  marked 
Lincoln  &  Hamlen  1860 


Cut  Glass 


Case  display  of 
Hannah  Rebecca  Burgess 


At  Left 


Pressed  lacy  and 
pattern  glass 
• 

Wright  collection  of 
miniatures  and  lacy  glass 
• 

Stuart  collection  of 
rare  lacy  glass 
• 

Loomis  collection  of 
cup  plates 
• 

Wakefield  collection  of  rare 
colored    salts,    cup  plates, 
colored    lacy    glass  and 
candlesticks 


LECTURE  ROOM 


by 


All  the  glass  is  lent 
noted  collectors  and  ar- 
ranged by  them.  Many 
beautiful  and  rare  pieces. 
• 

Grullemans   collection  of 
perfume  bottles 
• 

Green  collection  of 
colored  lamps,  vases 
and  candlesticks 
• 

Other  collections  lent  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Locke, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L. 
Tyson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Les- 
lie Pfeiffer,  Miss  Dorothy 
Lee  Jones,  Mrs.  Albert 
Shaw  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Wakefield 


DEMING  JARVES  MEMORIAL  WING 

At  Right 


Clear  and  colored  blown 
and  blown   molded  glass 
from  1825  to  1888 
e 

Wakefield  collection  of 
blown   molded   glass  and 
rare  overlay  lamps 
• 

Wright  collection  of  lamps 
• 

Covill  collection  of 
rare  inkwells 
• 

Kern  collection 
e 

Boore  collection 
of  paperweights 
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UPSTAIRS 

Attic  Treasures 


STUDY  ROOM 


Tomlinson  collection.  Con- 
tains an  example  of  all  the 
glass  illustrated  in  "Early 
American  Pattern  Glass"  by 
Ruth  Webb  Lee.  Many  pat- 
terns were  made  in  several 
factories 


Reference  books 


All  exhibits  are 
subject  to  change 


China  and  other  things  used  by  Sandwich  people 
in  the  early  days. 


The  BOSTON  and  SANDWICH 
GLASS  COMPANY  1825-1888 

D 

EMING  JARVES  founded  this  now  famous  glass 
manufactory  in  Sandwich  on  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts, 
not  because  of  the  surrounding  sands,  which  proved  to  be 
unsuitable  for  glass  making,  but  because  the  countryside 
abounded  in  woodlands  that  could  feed  the  furnaces 
exhaustively  with  the  necessary  fuel. 

Every  known  type  of  glassware  was  made  here:  blown; 
three  mold  contact  blown;  blown  molded  and  pressed.  The 
latter  being  the  principal  commercial  product,  as  Deming 
Jarves  developed  this  method  of  manufacture,  and  thus 
brought  table  glassware  within  the  financial  reach  of  all. 

Glass  was  made  here  in  a  great  variety  of  color,  besides 
the  clear.  Pieces  were  etched,  engraved,  cut,  and  later 
decorated.  Original  formulae  are  still  available,  though 
not  practical  for  modern  industry. 

Workers  often  blew  glass  after  hours  for  their  own 
pleasure,  and  such  items  are  known  as  "end  of  the  day"  or 
"offhand"  pieces. 

Production  ended  with  disagreement  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  about  wages.  The  Sandwich  workman  was 
then  the  highest  paid  glass  artisan  in  the  country,  and  the 
management  refused  to  be  intimidated,  and  allowed  no 
interference  in  the  management  of  the  factory.  Several 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  re- 
establish glassworks  in  Sandwich. 

During  its  operations  the  Sandwich  factory  produced 
more  than  30  million  dollars'  worth  of  glass.  There  are  no 
identifying  maker's  marks  on  Sandwich  glass,  with  the 
exception  of  the  early  "Lafayel"  salt. 
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SANDWICH 

is  Cape  Cod's  oldest  town.  It  was  settled  in  1637 
and  incorporated  in  1639.  Joe  Jefferson  called  it 
the  prettiest  town  outside  of  England.  It  still  retains 
its  natural  charm  and  beauty. 
Sandwich  has  a  fine  historical  center  and  is  proud 
to  welcome  you. 

The  SANDWICH  GLASS  MUSEUM 
is  open  daily  and  Sunday 
• 

MAY  thru  OCTOBER 

10:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

o 

JULY  and  AUGUST 

9:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M. 
• 

Admission  Fee  —  Tax  Free 
Adults  50  cents  —  Children  25  cents 
• 

Town  Hall  Square  —  Route  130 
Sandwich,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts 
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